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Leaves from a Russian Diary 


By PITIRIM SOROKIN. A Russian Socialist and Student makes a confession. i 


Professor SOROKIN, author of an important and imposing “System of Sociology” soon to be is- 
sued in two volumes by J. B. Lippincott of Philadelphia, was for some years suspected and his 
footsteps dogged by the Czarist Government as a Revolutionist. The prominent part played by 
Prof. Sorokin in the Revolution of 1917 is shown by the fact of his being chosen by Kerensky 
for the important positions of private secretary and editor of the official organ of the Revolu- 
tionary Government. 

Professor SOROKIN reveals in his Diary definitely why the Kerensky Government failed. The 
following extracts from this revealing Diary are convincing and should show to any reader the 
utter hopelessness of expecting any change of heart on the part of the present Soviet leaders. 
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(1919) Of the University (Petrograd) in which 
he was head of the Department of Sociology. 


“Official Communist statistics record that the number 
of students increased from nine thousands before the 
Revolution to twenty thousand. ... In the whole Uni- 
versity were no more than three or four hundred... . 
Some days ago Professor Khvostoff hanged himself. 
Yesterday Professor Inostrantseff took potassium cy- 
anide. So dies a great philosopher and the first geologist 
of Russia. . . . Our faculty meetings are now little 
more than mournful memories to our colleagues. Clos- 
ing one of these meetings the Rector Shimkevich said 
with grim humor, ‘Gentlemen, I beg you not to die 
so rapidly. In dying you find relief for yourselves, but 
you cause us a great deal of trouble. You know how 
difficult it is for us to get coffins for you; you know 
that there are no horses to transport your mortal re- 
mains to the cemetery, and you know how expensive 
it is to get graves for your eternal slumber. Please 
be considerate of your colleagues, and try to live as 
long as you can.’”—From pp. 230, 231. 


The basis of the continuance of 
the present Russian government. 


“Red soldiers were patrolling the forests and special 
pickets watched all principal vistas. . . . In this wild 
forest the utter futility of all revolution, the vanity of 
all Socialism and Communism became clear to me. The 
catastrophe of the Revolution, the deep historic roots 
of Bolshevism, loathed by the majority it is true, but 
having as its basis and its force the passive spirit of 
the Russian nation, overwhelmed me with its truth. 
Only when the people have suffered the fullest horrors 


of Bolshevism, only when they have passed complet 'y 
through the tragic, perhaps the fatal experience of the 
Communist experiment, can their dreadful sickness be 
cured once and forever. . . . Only then would this 
damned passivity disappear and they be transformed 
from a people accustomed to tyranny to a self-govern- 
ing nation. ...I am no longer a revolutionist because 
revolution is catastrophe.”—From p. 172. 


The most vivid, frank and authoritative personal narrative which has so far come out of Russia. $3.00 





The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia 
By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS. “Singularly readable and truly illuminating.” 


The Herald-Tribune: “Easily one of the year’s most im portant publications in the field of international relations. 
.. . It is an amazing and illuminating story told at times in a manner almost conversational in its ease and sim- 
plicity. . . . Best of all, the restraint and absence of partisan bias gives one that most unusual of sensations— 
the confident feeling that here is a book on Russia in which the author has sought for the truth without prejudice, 














preconception or prejudgment. . 


. . Hereafter I shall refuse to discuss Russia with any one who has not read 


this book. It should be on the shelves of every public library, near the desk of every editorial writer on foreign 
affairs, and in the hands of every thoughtful citizen who can afford a copy for present reading and future ref- 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH’S carefully authenticated reports. 


erence.” 


The Bolshevik Persecution 
of Russia 


While Americans debate over Modernism and Fun- 
damentalism, Russia is developing that daring, unpre- 
cedented attitude toward religion which during the trial 
of the Roman priests shocked the Western world. Here 
is presented for the first time verbatim reports of the 
speeches of Soviet lawyers setting forth the anti- 
religious program of the Soviets. $7.00 


$5.00 


A Prisoner 
of the Reds 


For five months Capt. McCullagh was detained by 
the Reds, a prisoner, but as a newspaper man allowed 
considerable freedom. The story of those months, in- 
cluding a visit to the scene of the murder of the Czar, 
gives an intensely interesting and very often terrible 
picture of the real Soviet Russia. $5.00 





Russia’s Women 
By Mme. NINA N. SELIVANOVA 


The Russian Arts 
By ROSA NEWMARCH 


The Russian Opera 
By ROSA NEWMARCH 
For twenty-five years this author 











A study of the status of Russian 
women at different times, of their part 
in the past and probable influence 
upon the future history of Russia. 


$3.00 





A review more competent and com- 
prehensive than is elsewhere easily ac- 
cessible in one volume. Especial space 
is given to painting, architecture and 
sculpture. $2.50 





spent much time in Russia, gave spe- 
cial study to Russian music, and be- 
fore the war knew personally many of 
the modern composers whose works 
she discusses, $2.50 


These books can be bought through any bookstore, postage extra, or may be ordered from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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f- 
00 A SURVEY of the political situation through- 
out the world today and as it was three 
onths ago reveals the instability of popular 
oods. At the end of the summer Great Britain 


d France were ruled by radical labor govern- 
ents. In the United States the balance of power 
n Congress was held by Progressives. Germany 
was moving toward the extreme Left and Right. 
taly and Spain were in the firm grip of reaction- 
military dictatorships. Today conservative land- 
lides have buried the Labor government of Eng- 
and, and destroyed the power of the Progressives 
the American Senate and House. Recent elec- 
ions in Germany, preliminary to the general vote 
December, reveal a drift away from the com- 
munists and extreme nationalists, toward the centre. 
he Herriot government in France is generally 
greed to be on the verge of downfall; Mussolini is 
veaker than at any moment since he assumed power, 
nd the drastic censorship on Spanish news is unable 
D conceal the fact that a desperate struggle is on 
pot to overthrow Rivera. 


[T would be absurd to seek any general principle 
underlying these conflicting developments. In each 
case local conditions are responsible. In the United 
States the natural timidity of a wealthy nation in 
a poverty-stricken world was accentuated by a 
whipped-up panic over the supposed danger to the 
Supreme Court and the Constitution. In Great 
Britain, Mr. MacDonald’s political ineptitude ac- 
centuated the dissatisfaction produced by the terms 
of the Russian treaty. M. Herrivt’s troubles centre 
about his inability to balance the budget without re- 
sorting to the selfsame drastic measures the threat 
of which caused the downfall of Poincaré. In Italy, 
the brutal assassination of Matteotti by a Fascist 
group which included men close to Mussolini him- 
self, raised a storm of which the Opposition has 
taken skillful advantage, by withdrawing in a body 
from the Chamber of Deputies. In Germany the 
acceptance of the Dawes plan and the installation of 
the American Director General has for the first time 
since the war given the people real reason to hope 
that they may gain more from a policy of modera- 
tion than from the counsels of despair which are all 
that communists and monarchists have to offer. In 
Spain, the failure of Rivera in the Moroccan war is 
the chief cause of disaffection, though his lieuten- 
ant, the Marquis de Magaz, in an interview with 
the correspondent of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, attributes the revolt to Mohammedan and 
Soviet propaganda, financed in part by contributions 
from Catholic-haters in the United States. 


"THE Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
represents about as well as any other body the point 
of view of the Coolidge conservative; and a good 
idea of what that type of person now wants from 
the government may be gained by a glance at the 
bill of particulars which the Chamber presented at 
the White House the other day. It of course de- 
mands the abolition of income tax publicity. It op- 
poses the Howell-Barkley Bill designed to do away 
with the Railroad Labor board. It wants all the 
government-owned ships to be sold to private pur- 
chasers for whatever they will bring, regardless of 
original cost; and it advocates a subsidy to keep 
them going. The Chamber approves the flexible 
provision of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law, 
and proposes a similar ruling in regard to immigra- 
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tion. Quotas would be raised in good times when 
labor is scarce, and diminished in hard times when 
it is plentiful: a neat device to let the country cause 
itself as much trouble as possible, keep down wages 
in good times, and make sure that periods of pros- 
perity would be brief. On the whole, this program 
is about what was to be expected of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and is considerably better than the one 
the National Association of Manufacturers, or Mr. 
William M. Butler’s Massachusetts friends would 
ask. From the latter, of course, no such public 
statements may be expected. Their requests will be 
made on the inside, and, so far as possible, granted 
there. 


FRANCE, Germany and Belgium are all prepar- 
ing to raise their scales of tariff duties, with a view 
to having excesses to bargain off in the approaching 
negotiations for new commercial treaties. For a 
time the trade between the three countries will be 
seriously hampered by these artificial customs bar- 
riers, and it is very doubtful that the negotiated re- 
ductions will go far enough to permit a healthy flow 
of commerce. There is too much nonsense afloat in 
Europe on the dangers of foreign competition. At 
the present juncture it would be worth while for an 
international body of leading merchants to make a 
survey of the commercial possibilities of the next 
five years and of the barriers that hinder the realiza- 
tion of those possibilities. An organization of mer- 
chants, working in close codperation with the inter- 
national financiers, might exert a considerable influ- 
ence on the European tariff situation. If every Eu- 
ropean country could be induced to cut its duties by 
fifty percent, the whole of Europe and every part 
of it would enjoy a revival of trade which would 
encourage production everywhere. No single coun- 
try can afford to make a move in this direction, at a 
time of embittered national jealousies. The impetus 
to commercia! sanity must come from outside of the 
governments, just as the impetus to a revision of the 
impossible reparations policy of the Allies had to 
come from outside of the governments. 


WHAT is the explanation of the sharp rise in 
prices on the stock market and the huge volume of 
trading which in ten days after the election broke all 
records for the past twenty-three years? Probably 
several factors entered into it. Many persons had 
stayed out of the market during the month or six 
weeks before the election, not wishing to buy or sell 
until they knew the result; and these accumulated 
orders gave an abnormal impetus to business. Some 
persons bought who had been waiting to see whether 
the election would be thrown into the House; and 
probably some purchasers had really believed the 
propaganda of the Republican orators which said 
the election of La Follette would mean an economic 
catastrophe. Particularly important, of course, was 
the professional influence of traders who bought be- 
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cause they were convinced a bull market was com- 
ing—-and thereby helped to make one. The psy- 
chological influence of the election and of the hopes | 
built upon the prospect of class legislation favor- 
able to wealth, may last another month or two; but 
thereafter, normal business causes will again come 
into effect. In 1920, a Republican landslide even 
greater than that of this year was not thirty days 
old when the country was plunged into one of the 
worst business depressions in a generation, a depres- 
sion which would have been even more serious with- 
out the steadying influence of the Federal Reserve 
Bank machinery. Probably the incident will not be | 
repeated in 1924; but if it is not, our escape will 
be due to luck, and not to politicians’ intelligence. 





[F anyone supposed that a sense of delicacy would 
restrain the Republican machine from paying off 
William M. Butler with a seat in the United States 
Senate, or would prevent his accepting it if offered, 
disillusionment was prompt. The death of Senator 
Lodge provided a fortuitous opportunity which was 
immediately seized. Mr. Coolidge discharges a debt | 
to one of the most successful campaign managers in 
our history; Mr. Butler gets a dignified post to 
which he has long aspired, one which he had only a 
slim chance of securing through the suffrage of his 
fellow citizens in Masschusetts. There is no need 
for anyone to grow unduly doleful over the pros- 
pect. The Senate minus Lodge and plus Butler is | 

not conspicuously worsened; and it may even be &% 
argued that it is better to have this 1924 version of 
Mark Hanna on plain view in the Senate where his | 
votes will be a matter of public record than working BF 
from a back room at the White House. 






















THE best of all commentaries on the late election, | 
and on every election, was written some years before 
Mr. Coolidge had ever been heard of in nationa! 
politics. It is by Mark Twain, and appears (as part 
of the essay, The Character of Man) in his auto- 
biography just published. 














We are discreet sheep [he says]; we wait to see | 
how the drove is going, and then go with the drove. 
We have two opinions; one private, which we are 
afraid to express; and another one—the one we use 
—which we force ourselves to wear to please Mrs. 
Grundy, until habit makes us comfortable in it, and 
the custom of defending it presently makes us love 
it, adore it, and forget how pitifully we came by 
it. Look at it in politics. Look at the candidates 
whom we loathe, one year, and are afraid to vote 
against, the next; whom we cover with unimagin- 
able filth, one year, and fall down on the public 
platform and worship, the next—and keep on do- 
ing it until the habitual shutting of our eyes to last 
year’s evidences brings us presently to a sincere and 
stupid belief in this year’s. Look at the tyranny of 
party—at what is called party allegiance, party 
loyalty—a snare invented by designing men for§ 
selfish purposes—and which turns voters into chat- jj 
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:om- tels, slaves, rabbits, and all the while their masters, 
psy- and they themselves, are shouting rubbish about 
opes liberty, independence, freedom of opinion, freedom 
vor- of speech, honestly unconscious of the fantastic con- 
but tradiction; and forgetting or ignoring that their 


fathers and the churches shouted the same blasphe- 
mies earlier when they were closing their doors 
hows against the hunted slave, beating his handful of 

y humane defenders with Bible texts and billies, and 


the pocketing the insults and licking the shoes of his 
; g 

res- Southern master. 

nth- If we would learn what the human race really 




















erve is at bottom, we need only observe it in election 
it be times. 
wil] 
















ce. 
HE acquittal of Representative Hill, charged 
suld MWith_ making for home use beverages with an al- 
ale ohol content in excess of one-half of one percent, 
ates gas given a new impetus to the “light wines and 
red, mecer” movement. Constitutional prohibition does 
ae ot distinguish between home brew and alcoholic 
was Mepeverages produced for sale. It prohibits all in- 
debt oxicating liquors, under whatever system they may 
-s in gee Produced. What percentage of alcohol makes a 
t to eeverage intoxicating is not determined by the Con- 
ly a stitution. In enacting the Volstead law Congress 
a, xed upon one-half of one percent as the limit of 
eed Mroleration. Suppose it had fixed on five percent or 
ros. aren: Would it have been guilty of repudiating its 
et obligations under the Constitution? Not unless such 
, be et Percentage could be established as intoxicating in 
of Mepatt One court at least has decided that beverages 
. his @gwith much more than one-half percent of alcohol 
a mere not intoxicating in fact. It has taken its defini- 
ion of intoxication from the every day use of lan- 
puage, not from refined physiological usage. The 
rase will not be appealed to the higher courts. If 
‘100, Ht were, and the higher courts followed the same 
fore Tine of reasoning, the light wines and beer advocates 
onal vould find the way clear to remove the ban on such 
part Wibeverages if they could get the support of a major- 
uto- Gty in Congress. For common sense refuses to re- 
pard as intoxicating in fact beverages which produce 
» see Mmonly a mildly exhilarating effect when consumed up 
ove. gto the normal limits of appetite. 
' are 
> use 
Mrs. HE ranks of liberal journalism have been seri- 
and @@ously thinned by death of late. To the list which 
love Hincludes Frank Cobb, editor of the New York 
e by orld, and H. W. Massingham, former editor of 
- he London Nation must now be added the name of 
oin- Me: D- Morel, whose most recent post had been that 
as. bf editor of Foreign Affairs (London). No more 
do- Mtlant figure graces the pages of contemporary 
last MOUrnalistic history than his. While he was best 
and own for his early work in exposing conditions in 
y of Mmthe Congo, his greatest service was that on which 
arty (ne Was engaged up to the time of his death a week 


for ego: combatting the myth that the Central Empires 
hat- Gvere alone responsible for the Great War. Prob- 
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ably few persons could be found who agreed with 
Mr. Morel in all his opinions; but no one who fol- 
lowed his activities could fail to be impressed by the 
single-minded devotion with which he sought and 
followed the truth as he saw it, at whatever cost to 
his “career” in the conventional sense in which the 
word is understood. 


[F an American election ever bore directly upon a 
concrete issue the recent election has a decided bear- 
ing on income taxation. President Coolidge sup- 
ported the Mellon plan more vigorously than any 
other measure, and his triumph may properly be re- 
garded as a popular approval of the fiscal ideas em- 
bodied in that plan. It is no wonder that the tax- 
payers who would have benefitted by the reductions 
in the supertax are clamoring for an immediate re- 
opening of the question. They seem to have the 
people on their side. But under the sacrosanct Con- 
stitution the Congress which defeated the Mellon 
plan remains in power until March 4, and the new 
Congress will not meet until December, 1925, un- 
less assembled earlier in special session. There can 
be no certain relief for the super-tax payer before 
that time. Some hundreds of millions will be paid 
into the Treasury because of the lag between the 
expression of the people’s will and its time of tak- 
ing effect. On the merits of the question, we are 
glad to see this money collected by the Treasury 
and applied to the reduction of the public debt. 
The taxpayers are suffering no dire hardship. Nev- 
ertheless, we think that in a democracy what the 
people want they ought to get, and they ought to 
get it without absurd and useless delays. We in- 
vite the super-tax payers to join us in demanding 
an amendment to the Constitution which will put a 
Congress in power before the mandate on which it 
is elected has grown cold. There is no solid reason 
why the recently elected Congress should not be 
empowered to get to work by January 1. 


Can There Be a New Party? 


 & one begins by assuming that the attempt to 
found a new Progressive party is a mistake a 
plausible case for that position can be—and has 
been—based on the facts of the recent election. The 
opposite assumption can also be supported by vari- 
ous brands of reassurance drawn from the record. 
But at this moment Progressives need primarily 
neither discouragement nor encouragement based on 
partisanship. They need rather a candid analysis 
which may reveal what kind of effort, if any, will 
help to complete the work to which they have set 
their hands, and whether the chances of success are 
sufficient to justify that effort in the near future. 
Let us first examine the margin by which reason- 
able hopes were disappointed on November 5. If 
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La Follette had carried from six to a dozen states be in the direction of self-effacement. They were} 


and had accumulated an electoral. vote of fifty or not interested in enthusiasm or large purpose in 
more, or, failing this, if he had rolled up a popular _ public office, no matter how salutary in object or ex- 
vote outside the solid South larger than that re- pert in execution. In order to assess this state of 


y-eeived by Davis, there would have been little ques- mind it is only necessary to contrast the low emo- | 
tion in the mind of any informed supporter of the tional temperature of the Coolidge support—in| 
new movement that satisfactory progress had been circles apart from the Red-baiters—with that which | 
made. As it was, La Follette received about 4,- in other eras was accorded to Roosevelt or Wilson. | 
500,000 votes, against about 16,000,000 for Cool- Many people no longer look to the government to | 


idge and 8,500,000 for Davis. Another million and accomplish any positive purpose. To those in such 


a half votes taken from his opponents would have a state of mind, the scandals of the recent adminis. 4 


turned the trick. If most of them had been won tration were a reason, not for voting in support of a] 


in the West, and largely from the Republicans, the higher governmental morality, but for voting 


necessary states would have been carried. If they against the extension of government. It is a state 


had been won in the East, and largely from the of mind characterized not by ardor or cogency or 


ane 


Democrats, the Davis popular vote would have sunk objectivity, but by vague rationalization, habitual } 


below La Follette’s north of the Mason and Dixon behavior, fear and withdrawal. It falls an easy 


line. prey to alarmist rumors and meaningless platitudes. | 
Why were these votes not won? This is the prob- The impact of a whirlwind Progressive campaign | 


lem that demands immediate consideration, rather descending suddenly from the heavens with bril- 
than the bulk of the popular majority for Coolidge. liant flashes of moral indignation was powerless tc 
No new party with a program sufficiently challeng- turn this cold and ebbing tide. It stirred the sur- 
ing to justify its existence could hope at its first at- face of the waters, but did not prevail against the 
tempt to capture the closely herded flocks of estab- drift. The tactics adopted by the Progressives, 
lished machines, the traditional party members who though in most respects the only ones within their 
could be dislodged only by a political earthquake, means, were better calculated to drive forward an 


the ardent beneficiaries and defender’ of the exist- already swelling advance than to stem a retreat.} 


ing régime, the camp followers of success whether Obviously, at some future time a turn of the tide § 


business or political, the stupid, the unthinking, or may make such tactics effective. But obviously, 


even the slow and careful average. Habits of dec- also, the present need is for a force which will work 


ades are not easily changed. But there must have in the body of the waters rather than merely on thef 


been at least a million and a half other voters who — surface. 


were open to conversion. They might have been Education, conducted between campaigns as well | 


enlisted from the ranks of organized wage-earners as during them, would furnish the habit of mind to # 


‘alone. They might have come from the less pros- overcome such cynicism about government and its 
perous of the farmers west of the Mississippi. responsibilities, and to penetrate the mental fog 
Granting that many members of these classes are screens emitted in clouds during campaigns.. The 
prey to the same political inhibitions that restrained Progressives may exhibit the positive as well as the 


the population in general, there probably was still a negative side of their purpose. They may give these § 
floating vote which might have been drawn from purposes a more substantial content by sustained re- | 


them, sufficient to accomplish the immediate Pro- search and publicity. They may make their position 


gressive purpose. on current issues known, not by bird-shot propa- | 


It is of course impossible to say precisely what ganda, but by continuously functioning organiza- 
kept these voters from La Follette. But a fairly tions in the local political districts. They may call 


inclusive category of causes may be drawn up. They for more study of issues on the part of leaders, | 


were restrained by a desire for jobs, wages, profits, more personal persuasion on the part of local work- 


which they feared might possibly be endangered by ers. There are two excellent reasons for such af 
the election of Progressives or the throwing of the course. 1t would, in the first place, furnish the | 


choice into Congress. They were held back by an only kind of support which in the long run can 
unanalyzed adherence to a political tradition which carry out a positive political program. In the sec- 
the Republican campaigners symbolized with the ond place, it would furnish the machinery which is 
word Constitution. Some did not believe in the absolutely essential to hold together a constituency 


serious possibility of a new party and chose the and render it effective at the polls. Politics in the! 


lesser of evils. Many were attuned to the lowemo- United States is a well established business, and a 
tional vibrations of Coolidge and the Republican new competitor cannot hope for success unless he 
idea of administration. They distrusted political practises the trade. 


government and wanted it removed as far as pos What may be done by these slower but more sure | 


sible from their lives and their attention. Th methods has been exemplified by the British Labor | 


liked the idea of an executive who is colorless, party, whose leaders now say that in most cases they 
silent, cautious, inactive, penurious. They desired can carry new districts as fast as they can afford 
such action as might be taken by the government to the necessary resources to organize them. It was 
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exemplified, moreover, by the Progressives them- 
selves in the recent election. If all the local districts 
had done as well for them as the best, there would 
now be no question of the successful establishment 
of the new party. And the best districts were so 
scattered, geographically and occupationally, that it 
is hard to account for them consistently on any other 
basis than the existence of an organization which had 
taken root. Wisconsin was ripe for the Progressive 
movement because La Follette and his aids by years 
of work had made it so. Though Magnus Johnson 
lost in Minnesota, his organization got out a larger 
vote for him than when he was elected two years 
ago. Cleveland, Ohio, was carried by concentrated 
organization and education. Districts which did ex- 
traordinarily well were to be found not only where 
they might be expected, but where they were most 
surprising—as in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
in certain wards of Philadelphia, in the home pre- 
cinct of Sam Koenig, the New York Republican 
boss. In each case the local workers say that organ- 
ization did it. And the great lack of the campaign 
was admitted on all sides to be lack of trained work- 
ers and of the funds to supply them with munitions. 
In the latter respect the unions back of the party 
were wofully deficient. 


If the election drives home to the unions and 
others who supported the movement that they must 
build on solid foundations, and causes them to give 


; first consideration to a sufficient budget, it will have 


proved a taskmaster as salutary as it was hard. 
Those who are deliberating whether to continue the 
party should weigh well, in the light of the ascer- 
tained cost in money and effort, whether the game 
is worth the candle. If they have a strong purpose 
which fits the need of the age they may hope with 
the right strategy to make steady gains. They can 
have the beginnings of a party, provided they are 
willing determinedly to undertake the task neces- 
sary to create it. Without such determination and 
intelligence, they cannot have a party—and they 
would not deserve it. 


The International Bankers 


NEW myth is taking form in America, the 

myth of the International Bankers, and their 
mysterious and malign control of mundane affairs. 
The type is one with which we have been long 
familiar. Exactly such myths have gathered around 
the Interests, the Trusts, the Railroads, the Catholic 
Church, the Reds, Wall Street, the Jews. In all 
these myths there is a kernel of reality, often a very 
large kernel. Each one of these institutions has 
exerted influence upon our economic, social or polit- 
ical life. Such influence has often been exerted 
under cover. Malign or not, it has worked mys- 
teriously in the eyes of those who are permitted to 
see only the effects, without the warning of causes 
in visible operation. Inevitably analogous effects 
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of obscure origin are imputed to the same cause; 
finally all manner of heterogeneous effects that 
common sense would impute to other causes. Thus 
we have Henry Ford firmly believing that the Jews 
set Bolshevism loose upon the world, in spite of the 
fact that of all ethnic groups the Jews have the 
most reason to support the institutions of capitalism. 
Henry Ford also believes that La Follette’s opposi- 
tion to the project of presenting Muscle Shoals and 
a hundred years’ control of electric power for the 
whole industrial South to a single fallible mortal 
originated in the machinations of Wall Street. 
This shows what a myth does to American sanity 
when it runs to seed. 

The international! bankers are a myth in the early 
stages of growth. This myth has not driven many 
level headed people crazy, as yet. Sooner or later 
it will do exactly this, unless both the institution and 
its ways of operating are subjected to naturalistic 
interpretation. Unless we try to form an exact idea 
as to what the international bankers actually do in a 
given situation where they must be operating, we 
shall presently be imputing to them half the catas- 
trophes that are really due to quite other causes, 
causes that might be within our control if we were 
not bayirig down a wrong scent. We are all pretty 
certain that the international bankers had a lot to do 
with shaping the character of the Dawes report, and 
with forcing the adoption of the Dawes plan by the 
Allied powers and Germany. What were the mo- 
tives of the international bankers? What leverage 
did they exert? 

The international bankers are human, like the 
rest of us, and would no doubt do humanity a good 
turn when they can afford it. No doubt they pre- 
fer peace to war, order to chaos, prosperity to fam- 
ine. But we may leave all disinterested motives 
out of the reckoning because the international bank- 
ers had plenty of interested motives to impel them 
to intervene in the European tangle of the last 
spring and summer. It was already plain a year 
ago that Europe was moving rapidly toward a crash. 
The mark had collapsed, and the franc was threat- 
ening to follow it into the abyss. The lira would 
not have held up long, still less would the cur- 
rencies of Poland and the Balkan states. The pound 
sterling would not have escaped the influence of 
such a general calamity; its depreciation would 
have been limited, but sufficient to produce great 
business uncertainty. The dollar would have held 
its own, but American trade and business would 
nevertheless have felt the repercussion of the crisis. 
We might easily have entered upon a period of pro- 
longed depression, extending throughout the world. 
Every security value no matter how sound would 
have depreciated. Such an economic crisis might 
readily have been followed by widespread political 
disturbances which in turn would have deepened 
and prolonged the depression. The international 
bankers could not have remained indifferent to such 
a prospect. It menaced them in their property and 
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it menaced them in their profits as well. 

They had sufficient motive to act. What lever- 
age was in their hands? First of ail, the precarious 
financial position of France. A spendthrift policy, 
arising out of insensate imperial ambitions, had 
brought France to the verge of monetary collapse. 
Poincaré could count on the French people to sup- 
port him in his measures of violence against Ger- 
many. Most of his support was certain, however, 
to evaporate if the franc dropped toward zero, and 
this it was bound to do unless the international 
bankers came to his aid. They were in a position 
to make terms—discreetly and within limits. This 
we may be pretty sure they did. When the House 
of Morgan came to the rescue of the franc, Poin- 
caré, we surmise, had agreed to accept the essential 
principles of the Dawes report, as well as a revision 
of French fiscal policy in the direction of economy. 
We surmise, too, that the leaders of every group 
who might be raised to power in the elections were 
also committed. Also the Germans, who were at 
the point of a terrible economic crisis, were prob- 
ably committed pretty thoroughly before the Dawes 
report was even made public. The negotiations 
between the statesmen at London, while no doubt 
modifying unessential details, must have been lit- 
tle more than 2> official validation of the informal 
agreements between the governments and the in- 
ternational bankers. MacDonald and Herriot re- 
ceived full credit for the achievement of a settle- 
ment. The bankers claimed no credit. They 
needed none, having exhibited no faces and there- 
fore having none to save. 

Their strategy was simple. A part of the settle- 
ment involved a loan, since then successfully float- 
ed. Let us say the statesmen appeared to have 
agreed on some point of policy, such as sanctions. 
All the bankers had to do was to say that in their 
opinion the loan would not float unless this point 
of policy was mended. nd thereupon it was 
mended. The strength of the bankers’ position lay 
in the fact that they attached all their suggestions 
to the forces of the money market, forces superior 
to the control of either the negotiating governments 
or themselves. In the present state of Europe the 
mechanical control exerted by the money market is 
obviously more humane, more intelligent and more 
vigorous than any control that could be patched to- 
gether by weak, suspicious and _ hate-cherishing 
statesmen. The intervention of the international 
bankers in this instance was all to the good. The 
principal criticism that may be leveled against it is 
that it did not go far enough. The international 
bankers must have known that the Dawes settle- 
ment, as it stands, does not adequately insure the 
peace of Europe. Its demands on Germany are 
excessive. It offers her no hope of ever working 
herself free. The opinion still prevails among all 
classes of Germans that the more assiduously they 
labor the heavier their fetters will grow. And so 
long as this opinion is unshaken German invest- 
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ments will remain a poor risk. So also will French 
and Belgian investments; nor will the British finan- 
cial structure stand as firm as the international 
bankers must desire. Manifestly they were too 
timid to make the most of their power of control. 
A bolder financial statecraft would have let the 
franc have another jolt or two, in the interest of the 
superior stability that would have followed upon! 
more substantial concessions from the statesmen. | 

If the European economic system is to be re- 
habilitated without a long and painful process off 
recuperation, something will have to be done to sup-) 
ply the industrial nations, especially Germany, with’ 
working capital. For this work the services of thej 
international bankers will naturally be enlisted. 
Again they will be in a position to make terms] 
These will have to do with the domestic policies of 
the countries needing international financial assist-§ 
ance. Here the points of chief interest will be taxa- 
tion and labor policy. The German industrialists, 
like industrialists the world over, are seeking to rol] 
upon the shoulders of labor whatever fiscal burdensj 
the government imposes on them. This can not well? 
be effected by cutting wages, since wages are alreadyj 
too low for full efficiency. But the working day; 
can be lengthened. ind if in the struggle with 
labor the employers are able to enlist the sympa- 
thies of international finance labor may easily be re- 
duced to subjection, for the time. 

The international bankers may become a danger-# 
ous instrument for the exploitation of the workers 
If they are sufficiently farsighted, to be sure, they’ 
will not permit themselves to be used in this way. 
The social movement in Europe is too powerful t 
be held down indefinitely. The international finan 
cial interest will not be well served in the long rus} 
by a policy which increases profits for a time buf 
tends to bring on an explosion. International 
finance ought to curb the zeal of the German em 
ployer to extract from the worker more than the 
worker can bear, just as it worked to curb the zeal 
of the victors to extract from the vanquished mor 
than could be borne. But are the international 
financiers sufficiently broad minded to realize the 
importance of acting for moderation ir the indus 
trial struggle? We confess to grave misgivings om 
this point. 

There can be no doubt that the activities of thé 
international bankers will be greatly extended in the 
next decade. Whether for good or evil remains t 
be seen. Of this we may be certain: Unless the 
power of the international bankers is used with 
neutrality and circumspection, a colossal demo 
nologic myth will gather around them. The slave 
driving employer will load his sins upon the inter 
national banker; the politician who seeks to tax tht 
poor and relieve the rich will justify himself on thé 
ground of force majeure, exerted by internation: 
finance. And the time will come when internatio 
al finance will have to reckon with mighty force 
gathering for its destruction. 
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The Geographical Eclipse 
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re too The entire episode is perhaps chiefly significant as 
yntro!. showing how—under a form of government not 
et the peculiar to Clark—the policy of an institution may 
of the be abruptly revolutionized by a very few men not of 















































the teaching profession, the faculty, as well as the 
alumni, being treated as a body having no concern 
in the matter. 
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From the conclusion of the Committze of Inquiry. 


TYRESIDENT ATWOOD of Clark University 
is chiefly notorious for his conduct upon the 
vening of March 14, 1922. The Liberal Club, a 
organization of students, had arranged for a 
ecture by Scott Nearing on The Control of Public 
Opinion. The president had given his consent. 
» taxa-mpe-ater he arranged a geography lecture for the same 
‘alistsigeVening. When the fateful moment arrived Near- 
to rolling commenced his talk to an audience of three 
undred or more. He had been speaking more than 
hour when Dr. Atwood, returning from the 
sparsely attended geography lecture, entered the 
all and took a seat. A few minutes’ listening to 
he familiar tirade about the vested interests and the 
igher learning completely destroyed the geograph- 
cal administrator’s equanimity. He peremptorily 
prdered the student chairman to interrupt the 
anger-mppeaker ; he himself arose in his place and in thun- 
orkersmpecrous tones announced that the lecture was at an 
., theyggend; and when the dismayed audience failed to step 
$ way ively he had the janitor turn out the lights. 
-fy} tum Lhis incident has reverberated round the world; 
finanggput in the conduct of President Atwood it is never- 
ig rumpheless essentially trivial. The enterprise in which 
ne bute has been engaged is one of much more consider- 
ationapble proportions. It involves nothing less than the 
in emapeclipse of Clark University. Naturally enough, the 
an thamimerican Association of University Professors has 
ie zealggaken an interest in the case. But so extensive have 
| moraggpeen the operations of the new president that the 
ationalagnvestigation could not possibly be limited to prob- 
ze thamems of tenure and academic freedom, as all pre- 
indus#ious inquiries have been, but had perforce to sur- 
ngs omgpey all the acts of a university administration. The 
resent committee represents not “Committee A” 


ig day 
e with 
ympa 
be re 


of them. on academic freedom and academic tenure) but the 
in thal xecutive Committee of the Association. Through 
ains tat the A. A. U. P. has undertaken, for the first time 
sg than its existence, a complete overhauling. The re- 


1 witigpult * is the most astounding revelation of academic 
demoMhuggery which has ever been made. 

slave’ When Dr. Atwood entered upon the scene, at the 
i eginning of the «ademic year 1920-21, the uni- 


* Published in the October Bulletin of the American 
sdciation of University Professors, obtainable for thifty- 
ve cents from the secretary, Professor H. W. Tyler, 
22 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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versity was in financial straits (what institution was 
not?) but otherwise in excellent condition. For the 
thirty years of its existence it had been conducted by 
G. Stanley Hall. His policy had been to maintain 
upon a limited endowment the very highest quality 
of work in a few departments, in particular his own 
department of psychology, and of his preéminent 
success in this ambition no question has been raised. 
He retired quite peacefully because he was an old 
man who needed rest, leaving the trustees to select 
a fitting successor. 

Justice requires that the trustees be credited with 
making at least a half-hearted attempt to secure a 
distinguished psychologist for the post. The re- 
port shows that they bungled the job; but they did 
make some sort of attempt. That failing, they were 
adrift. Now the president of the board, Dr. H. C. 
Thurber, was an editorial member of the house of 
Ginn and Company. He was naturally acquainted 
with Dr. W. W. Atwood, then a professor at Har- 
vard, author of the Frye-Atwood school geogra- 
phies of which Ginn and Company have sold a very 
large number of copies. The idea was therefore 
conceived of bringing Atwood to Clark to develop a 
school of geography which might be unique in the 
country and, conceivably, as distinguished as G. 
Stanley Hall’s department of psychology. The 
committee of inquiry cast no aspersions on this ideal, 
in abstracto. But they have found the manner of its 
adoption worthy of very special attention. 

The peculiarity of Clark is that it has been a 
fragment of a university functioning separately and 
enjoying remarkable health, all things considered. 
Instead of campaigning for funds and promoting 
growth President Hall built a few excellent depart- 
ments on an original bequest and left expansion to 
other institutions. This anomalous situation put the 
departments involved in a peculiar and delicate 
position. Ina great university no department head 
need worry about the continuation of his work. At 
Clark, however, there were plenty of interstices into 
which a department might be tumbled by a slight 
shift of the centre of gravity. Early in the develop- 
ment of the university, therefore, an agreement was 
reached and recorded in a by-law that this should 
never happen. But here is the very centre of Presi- 
dent Atwood’s policy: he has done “nothing else 
but!” 

Into this partial university, “committed more ex- 
plicitly than most institutions to the general prin- 
ciple of continuity of development” the geograph- 
ical program was accordingly introduced. The 
change “was not, in reality, much less revolutionary 
than would be a plan for converting a medical 
school of thirty years’ standing into a school of 
chemistry. It involved the sacrifice of the greater 
part of the assets already gained in the form of dis- 
tinctive reputation, alumni loyalty and support, and 
specialized library and laboratory equipment. It 
was contrary to one of the most fundamental, char- 
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acteristic, and frequently announced principles of 
the University’s previous policy.” 

But even so the change might have been made 
successfully. President Atwood chose to make it by 
dictatorial pronouncement. Upon the understand- 
ing which apparently existed between him and the 
trustees, the faculty, the men whose work was thus 
manipulated out of existence, were never consulted. 
Gradually they became aware of the significance of 
the new policy. President Atwood has attempted to 
defend himself before the committee by showing 
that the large appropriations for geography were 
saved out of administrative economies—a sheer 
equivocation, as the committee shows with unan- 
swerable figures. Obviously existing departments 
were rnarked down for annihilation. Six out of 
eight, including psychology, have actually been dis- 
continued as graduate departments. This, and not 
the Nearing episode, is the reason one meets dis- 
tinguished émigrés from Clark in various other uni- 
versities today. This is the real cause of the mani- 
festos of the alumni. As the report puts it, “Any- 
thing more effective than this combination for de- 
stroying the morale of any body of men it would be 
difficult to find.” 

The whole story is much too complicated for re- 
capitulation, which is a pity, as every detail has its 
own choice flavor. For instance, having antagonized 
the students by the Nearing episode, President At- 
wood proceeded to corrupt them after the good old 
Roman-American fashion with the gladiatorial 
combats of inter-collegiate athletics. But a sum- 
mary must suffice. By the time of the famous epi- 
sode the faculty, already badly shaken, was prepar- 
ing a memorandum demanding of the president a 
clear and detailed statement of his intentions. Sim- 
ultaneously the student body exploded. Thereafter 
it is difficult to regard President Atwood as wholly 
sane. He followed up his mad outburst in the lec- 
ture hall with still madder mumblings about Bol- 
shevism in the colleges. He pursued resigning pro- 
fessors with public attacks such as the one headed 
“Boring and Pratt Not Wanted, Says Atwood. 
Neither Would Have Received Reappointment.” 
Of a prospective appointee to a deanship he de- 
manded full written approval of his conduct toward 
Nearing and not getting it, dropped the appoint- 
ment. And for all his fury even geography fails 
to thrive. At the close of the last academic year 
“the general situation with respect to graduate stu- 
dent attendance is considerably worse than that of 
1920, which Dr. Sanford (Hall’s second in com- 
mand) characterized as desperate.” Of this attend- 
ance geography accounts for eight percent. 

The conclusion is obvious. It is stated at the head 
of this editorial in the words of Professor Love- 
joy’s committee. There is no reason for supposing 
that the work of Clark University may not be re- 
established at some future date. But for the pres- 
ent it is on the casualty list, its wounds a precise 
gauge of the educational wisdom of nine lay trustees 
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and the executive skill of Dr. W. W. Atwood. The @, 
report has also another moral. The completeness, @, 
the crushing effectiveness, of this first general in- 
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vestigation of an entire administrative policy is a 
greater credit to the University Professors than any 
possible defense of the sanctity of professors’ rights, 
Here, if ever, the Association has got to the bottom 
of the difficulty. 


Laughing It Off i 


N the days when the Japanese David laid the 

Russian Goliath low the whole western world 
found an absorbing subject for study and discussion | 
in Japanese traits. The intelligence of the Japanese, @ 
their adaptability, their capacity for farsighted | 
planning and patient execution, their patriotism and jf 
hercism were enthusiastically celebrated. But the 
trait that inspired most admiration—and fear—was |} 
their disposition to turn a smiling face to disaster. | 
In the attack on Port Arthur a contingent of soldiers | 
found themselves sudder ly stripped of the artillery | 
fire that had kept the Russian gunners from sweep- 
ing them off the naked slope they were ascending. | 
Something had gone wrong and they were doomed 
to death. As it turned out, one man survived, an 
English soldier of fortune, who reported that when 
the Japanese saw death bearing down upon then, 
they all smiled. Hospital attachés reported that! 
the Japanese wounded, when told that serious am-@. 
putations would be necessary, smiled. A Japanese 
gambler smiles w’:<.: he loses his stakes; a Japanese 
merchant smiles when his business house goes to 
smash. It is said that after the recent destruction 
of Yokohama and Tokio by earthquake and fire the 
packed masses of refugees were all smiles. 

Thus do the Japanese, as outsiders see them, meet 
their losses. If we Americans could look at our-| 
selves with outsiders’ eyes, we should discover 4] 
similar trait. A large proportion of us meet our 
losses with laughter. In the West, where ups and] 
downs of fortune survive the levelling tendencies 
of capital and vested interests, the man who ha: 
made three fortunes and lost them is still to be 
found. If a loss is recent, he is pretty certain to 
interrupt his account of it with frequent bursts of 
laughter. What holds true of bigger issues holds 
of smaller ones. The poker player who stakes all 
his available cash on a card and loses, seasons his 
curses with laughing. The man who runs for 
sheriff and is snowed under in the elections laughs/ 

Anyone who passed the evening of the late elec- 
tion in the company of ardent Progressives will bear 
testimony to the “good humor” with which they 
received radio announcements like this: “Complete 
returns from New Stotzenburg: Coolidge, 239; 
Davis, 17; La Follette, 1.” They laughed, and 
each new item of disaster made them laugh harder. 
Because they expected later returns to put a bette! 
face on affairs? No: there was no mistaking the 
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nd of events. Because they considered the out- 
ome of the election as of no especial importance, 
since they could not have expected to elect La Fol- 


is alMette? No: they regarded the difference between 
n any @four million Progressive votes and eight million as 
ights, @® difference in kind, not in degree. Eight million 
‘ttom vould have assured the launching of a progressive 
party; four million, so it seemed on election night, 
vould be likely to evaporate. It was the perceived 
magnitude of the disaster that made the typically 
American Progressive laugh. 
It is a national trait, not yet universalized, like 
d the Bhe Japanese smile, but on its way toward becoming 
world Giniversal. Sometimes it is set down to hysteria, but 
ISSION Bhis appears to be a misinterpretation. The laughter 
inese, Ff hysteria is at the borderline of tears. If it is not 
ghted HF ollowed by tears, nevertheless it leaves behind it 
n and miserable sense of depression, of nervelessness. 
it the Brhe man who laugh’ at his loss is dry-eyed. And 
—Was @fter his mirth is over he feels chastened, but in- 
aster. @igorated. There is nothing abnormal in such laugh- 
Idiers er. It is like any other in its effects, and presum- 
illery bly in its psychologic basis. 
weep-@@ The question why men laugh at all has been 
ding. /Boluminously discussed by philosophers and psy- 
omed Bhologists, without the establishment of results 
od, an eanscending common sense. We laugh at what- 
when @iver is strikingly incongruous. And one of the fun- 
them, Brest incongruities is the disparity between what a 
1 that'@aan forecasts, in his pride, and what reveals itself 
iS aM-s fated. Here is a young beau, ringing his flame’s 
Danes Boorbell, a vast bouquet in his hand, his heart swell- 
vanest Gc with a sense of his irresistible manliness. He 
Oe toGEngs in vain, for the fact is, the girl for whom he 
ction preening himself is at this moment seated in 
re the) rilling contentment on his rival’s knee. A low 
bject for laughter, to be sure; but most of us 
» MECtBould laugh, if we could perceive, in the same in- 
t OUr-GBant, the fatuous expectation and the incongruent 
ver 3 ality. 
et OUT One sets out on a course of speculation. The 
ps andres in the Six Rivers Trading Corporation are 
ose w; one buys a few outright. They rise; one buys 
oO s 


ore; the shares go higher, one buys on a safe mar- 
n; still higher, one narrows his margin and 
ngthens the leverage for gains. Paper profits ac- 
ulate; already one finds himself comfortably 
h and in his intervals of excitement over the 
ker he dreams out glorious ways of laying out his 
calth. And then some morning he wakes up to 
d that the market has broken. It was fated that 
e bubble would burst. Between the fond dream 
d the flat reality there is an incongruity that 
puld excite laughter among neutral outsiders. It 
wally makes the victim laugh hardest of all, 
ough somewhat wrily. 

We Progressives expected more from the last 
ion. We had counted too many chickens be- 
they hatched; immense settings of labor union 
gs, for example, that we now realize were sterile 
spoiled. We marched fatuously up to the house 
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of Fate and rang the bell. What jumped out at us 
was too much for our composure. We laughed. 

The disparity between anticipation and the exe 
cuted fact has always attended the life of man. It 
has not always excited laughter. In a religious age 
it was not felt as an incongruity, but as a judgment 
of the higher powers. “Man proposes: God dis- 
poses.” For those who believed in the arbitrary 
intervention of the higher powers no undertaking 
was doomed in advance of the critical moment. 
Providence could intervene on one side or the other. 
The mood appropriate to defeat was despair or 
resignation. “The Lord hath given and the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

Today no one believes in the direct intervention 
of Providence in the affairs of daily life. No one 
believed that at the last moment Providence might 
intervene to beat Coolidge. In the place of Provi- 
dence we have put a conception very like Fate. 
When the polls opened, and even weeks before, the 
outcome of the election had already been decided. 
Before ,ou.committed yourself for a rise in stocks, 
or bet on a horse race it was already determined that 
after a rise the market was to break and that after a 
show of strength your horse was to be nosed out at 
the goal. The winner was really betting on a sure 
thing; the loser never had a real chance at all, but 
only a chance created by his own ignorance. 


Americans of the W. J. Bryan type will deplore 
this new fashion of laughing at losses. They will 
deem it irreligious. They are right, in an old fash- 
ioned sense. Such laughter implies fatalistic as- 
sumptions that are not compatible with the belief in 
ai arbitrary and benevolent Providence. Exactly 
the same assumptions are implied in the Japanese 
smile. On these assumptions Americans and Japan- 
ese alike meet fate more gallantly. They conduct 
their undertakings with more shrewdness and reso- 
lution, because of the chastening of laughter. But 
‘he virtuous emotion of resignation does not thrive 
urder the new dispensation. We Progressives are 
not resigned. Fate struck us hard; we have taken 
our loss, and are morally prepared for the next 
encounter. 
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The Sense of Humor in Women 


little lost towns that skirt the great Sierra 

fault, there lived a man to whose genius 
for impossible anecdote one had only to refer in the 
company of nice men, such as one’s own husband, to 
draw deep brackets of reminiscent delight in blush- 
ing jowls, and throaty quavers into voices that care- 
fully shifted the conversation to matter less peril- 
ous. There was a particular gem of his collection 
known as the story of Tompkins’s goat, which to be 
privileged to hear was, for a new comer in the com- 
munity, equivalent to the Keys of the City. On 
such occasions gusts of Homeric laughter issued at 


A BOUT twenty-five years ago, in one of the 


intervals from behind the thin boards of Tomp-\ 


kins’s shack, and respectable family men as they 
sneaked shamefacedly to their beds at inexcusable 
hours, could be heard by indulgent spouses chuck- 
ling at intervals all the way to oblivion. 

Up to the time of which I write no woman had 
been permitted to hear the story of Tompkins’s 
goat, but by the superior claim of a professional 
interest in story telling, and by the connivance of 
sundry wives of the most persuadable husbands, 
and a subsequent comparison of results, a reliable 
version of the priceless anecdote was finally eluci- 
dated. And as it turned out, the funniest thing 
about it was that # was not in the least funny! 
Cleverly invented, to be sure, and by a swift, unex- 
pected application of blistering indecency, eliciting 
the start of surprise which is one of the recognized 
concomitants of humor; but to women never funny 
at all. Oh, well, men! we said, with a proper femi- 
nine contempt for the masculine limitation, and 
there it rested. 

Late that summer, however, we had all gone into 
mountain camp at Flowery Meadows, and several 
husbands coming up for the week end, brought 
Tompkins with them for a bout of story telling. 
After supper they made a separate fire between 
great shafts of silver fir, leading the eye upward 
into illimitable dark, while behind them the lake, 
reflecting glassily the hollow sphere of cloud and 
stars, held them as upon the verge of space. Pres- 
ently as Tompkins rose to the demand, roar upon 
roar of warm, loosening laughter reached the wo- 
men in their tents. . . . “Oh, those men! .. . did you 
ever in your life hear anything. . . .!” 

But what I had heard suddenly, was the gorgeous 
pagan quality of that delight . . . and the way in 
which, in the utter absence of the underthought of 
life criticism which is always to be caught in civil- 
ized humor, the laughter toned with the noise of the 
stream falling into the lake and the wind haunting 
the peaksabove the timber line . . . laughter detached 
from any consequence ... the laughter of the elder 
gods. Intuition flashed in its wake like the flash of 
one of those magic swords of which you only real- 


ized that it had passed through you when you shook 
yourself. It was not Tompkins’s goat they laughed 
at, our good husbands. That or any other versioz 
of the greatest joke in the world would have serve¢ 
as well, for the perennial wellspring of all such 
laughter is the joke the gods played upon man wher 
they secretly tied the string of responsibility to the 
joyous play of procreation. How they baited the 
trap for him! how made to seem the most persona} 
expression of himself what was the surest expressior 
of their will for him; the crowning act of his voli. 
tion become the seal of his subjection to the race, t: 
society, to the future! And at the last moment the 
gods decided to let man in on the joke, knowing 
that otherwise he wouldn’t have been able to bea 
it. He laughed, and so put himself on the side of 
the angels. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have been able to write tha: 
last sentence, if I hadn’t been recently to see Wha’ 
Price Glory, perhaps never have undertaken t 
record what is so difficult to convey in any case, ¢ 
moment of pure intuition. But it was there again 
along about the middle of the second act of what ij 
probably the most universally experienceable pla 
since the Medea of Euripides, touching with fain’ 
limnings of tenderness the dark outlines of bloo 
and dust and horror. Like backward glancing re 
flections of the Grail, lost, how long ago out of ow 
own religion, it broadened into a perception which 
to be so perfectly produced, must have been shared 
equally by the authors and the actors, of beauty. 
oh, of the most surpassing quality, pure Hellen 
beauty of man not separable from the divinity with- 
in: himself. By the middle of the third act, it ha 
reached back, as I suppose it is part of the charn 
of war for men that it does so reach, to a pure pagar 
interval in which the god within man came forth # 
Dionysius. 

This was in the drinking scene, in which Boy 
and Wolheim touch so high a mark that it is prol 
ably immaterial to their fame as players wheth 
they ever do anything else; which may or may nd 
be material to the sense the scene affords of man-f} 
the male of the human species—as a sport, throw 
off from the main stem of creation, and more 0 
less obliged to find his way back to divinity by strip 
ping himself of his masks of manners and soci 
form. From the very opening movement of th 
play, the essentially decent young corporals may } 
seen throwing away their niceties, under this chara 
teristically male necessity of meeting God standing 
in swear-words and conventional obscenities, und¢ 
precisely the same impulse by which Captain Flagg 
in the bombarded cellar, throws away his prerogt 
tive of being addressed as Sir. And the point ¢ 
these assembled incidents is that they mark the poi 
of departure for the modern distinction in the scof 
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and quality of the appreciation of humor in men 
and in women. 

So far as my acquaintance with primitives, which, 
on the scale of European civilization, measures back 
to the age called neolithic, throws any light on the 
original distinctions of humor in men and in women, 
it lies in the slower response of weman to the humor 
of surprise, the swift drop of expectation to artfully 
contrasted levels of fulfillment. This is possibly 
biological, originating in the need of women to keep 
still and hold steady; while for man, the hunter, 
exists the need of preparation to meet the unex- 
pected at every turn. The masculine predilection 
for this type of humor and man’s superior skill at 
it, might easily arise out of the instinct to rehearse 
himself against all possible swift turns of his ad- 
versary or the quarry, as children to this day re- 
hearse themselves in the once indispensible impulse 
of fear by pretending to a bogey man in the coal 
hole. At any rate I find this distinction already es- 
tablished in the age of grass thatched huts, long 
before it has been conceded that the joke of the ex- 
perience that makes man feel most the master of the 
situation when he is in fact most at the service of the 
Ancient Will, is a matter to be laughed at by men, 
but not in the presence of women. Very early 
there begins to be a distinction between laughing at 
the dilemma of sex as a general human predicament 
and not laughing at it as the personal experience of 
a woman. For within that experience, tor women, 
lurk the shadows of pain and death, and the symbol 
of life compelling power; and with the first, faint 
showing forth of shadow and symbol, begins the 
still unforgivable offense of man in being jocular 
about that particular experience in its personal im- 
plications. 

There are other reasons why the bawdy joke be- 
came, and must always remain, tabco in the presence 
of the better sort of women; social reasons, such as 
the need in a progressing acculturation, of keeping 
the young unawakened, and so deferring mating; 
psychological reasons which have to do with the re- 
patterning of the neuroses of the woman by the 
double experience of mating and maternity, making 
it important to the success of monogamous marriage 
that the patterning should occur under the best aus- 
pices. Reasons such as these were empirically arrived 
at much earlier by some tribes than is popularly 
supposed, along with social inventions accumulating 
to the complete inhibition of the disposition of wo- 
men to laugh at all at the procreative joke. But 
that the point of departure which makes the story 
of Tompkins’s goat a mere gratuitous indecency to 
the wives of men who find it food for laughter, is 
not any failure in woman’s original capacity for 
humorous appreciation of human experience, any 
one may discover who will spend a few hours in a 
New Mexico pueblo at the end of the day of one of 
their sacred dance-dramas. Then the Koshare, the 
Delight Makers, relax from their function as im- 
personators of the spirits of the ancestors, to correct 
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with whips of laughter, the foibles of the village. 
You will not know what they say, and only faintly 
guess from their antics the prevailing themes, but 
you will know when the ancientest joke is uncov- 
ered by the throaty turm of the laughter and the 
way the women slap their thighs as they escape for 
the moment from the shadow of that adventure in 
which the adventurer prides himself most as he 
looses most completely. 

And this brings us back to the war play, and a 
reason too often overlooked, why women left off 
laughing at certain sorts of jokes, left off making 
them. It was because of their early discovery that 
the joke is, aftér all, on man; and it is part of the 
sporting code of life that a man may not be laughed 
at by his women. And this was the joke of the last 
act of What Price Glory—What price the pride of 
man?—that when Quirt and Flagg had dared death 
and the Army Regulations in the struggle to pos- 
sess a particular woman, the huzzy bided her time 
and bestowed herself on the man with the larger 
pay, the “best provider.” It really makes very lit- 
tle difference in what terms of spread plumes or 
tossing antlers the game is staged, the dice are 
cogged by the high utilitarianism of the woman’s 
obligation. And it is not cricket to laugh at the fore- 
ordained looser. There was not a woman in the 
audience who did not know where the joke lay in 
the third act; but notice that none of them laughed. 

It is the mistake men have always made about the 
sense of humor in women, that they undertake to 
predicate it by the things women laugh at. But the 
taboos are too old and too many; the only safe rule 
is to try and discover what they laugh, and make 
others to laugh, about. 

The element of corrective criticism informing 
humorous observation upon life, is, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for the chief inhibition against exhibitions 
of itin women. The inhibition has grown with the 
growing competition of civil life, and man’s mount- 
ing need to find in the mother-wife, the relief of 
uncritical response. That the capacity for compara- 
tive ridicule has suffered little by long suppression, 
is evident from the swift rise of comedy among 
women writers, as the inhibition is lifted by the 
broadening of man’s capacity to take himself hu- 
morously. One sees the spirit of funmaking peep- 
ing demurely out from the work of Jane Austen, in 
whose day it was customary to present young ladies 
with books on the art of polite conversation, in 
which it was advised that though the lady was privi- 
leged to introduce topics of genteel consideration, 
she should never presume to deliver judgment, 
since—I quote from one at hand—“the gentleman 
will tell the lady what to think.” One wonders, in- 
deed, if certain masculine foibles do not owe their 
continuance chiefly to the social inhibition against 
their being made fun of by the opposite sex. Cer- 
tainly, middle aged romanticism, which, as exhibited 
by women, has been fair game for men humorists, 
would never have won the sanction it has obtained 
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among men, as exhibited by themselves, had it been 
subject to such open hunting as Mr. Wells the other 
day allowed to the lady in Tono Bungay, whose 
strictures against her husband’s extra-marital dally- 
ings were based upon the figure he cut, “makin’ 
love, and him wearing abdominal belts!” Or to 
Miss Sinclair’s sly chuckles over the magenta 
streaked pajamas of Mr. Waddington of Wyck. 
Not Harry Leon Wilson could have made better 
work than Corra Harris did of the town drunkard, 
who, being plucked from the gutter by a passing 
friend and put to bed in the “bridal suite” of the 
local hotel, is caught the next morning crawling out 
of the window to escape the “bride” projected by a 
highly alchoholized imagination, into the situation 
in which he finds himself. That women’s comedies 
will rank with men’s in range as well as in the ele- 
ment of social correction, the moment women have 
leave and acceptance in that field, there is no reason 
to doubt. Only women whose work on its way to 
the public has to pass through the hands of men, 
realize to what extent the ancient taboo against wo- 
men laughing at men, is still in force. It can get 
by in fiction and in drama, in which a hypothetical, 
specially provided individual man is the butt of the 
joke, but in the form of a critically humorous treat- 
ment of politics, or of political figures, not at all. 
If a really powerfui cartoonist should arise among 
women, it is quite certain that she would have to sell 
her work over a man’s name. And that is perhaps 
why no distinguished woman humorist has yet 
adopted the cartoon as her medium, since there 
seems no lack of the distinguished quality of obser- 
vation, as, for instance, in A Cure of Souls, pene- 
trating, ruthless and aloof, as a cartoon should be. 
Wit and gaiety of mind have always been con- 
ceded to women, within the conventional scope. 
There is no way of dealing with these things statis- 
tically, but from observation I should be inclined to 
name woman as the wittier sex, the aptest in re- 
partee; if only women would gather up their wit 
and preserve it in print instead of sowing it broad- 
cast among their families and friends, or stepping 
it down to the delight of little children. Imitation 
and farcical suggestion of folly have, on the stage, 
been judged women’s proper forte. Marie Dress- 
ler is a notable caricaturist of her sex, in the round; 
Mrs. Fiske an acute and witty critic of it. Yvette 
Guilbert is a critic de la race; hers the subtle art of 


constituting her humorous versions of women ay, 


twinkling exposition of the foibles of men. In her 
distinction between a young woman who is drunk 
and an old woman who is a drunkard, there was al- 
most the Homeric quality of the drinking scene in 
What Price Glory—where it fell short was not 
in art, but in the fact that the god Dionysius 
remains, at the last, a complete male evoca- 
tion. Madam Guilbert knew how to be amus- 
ingly vulgar and remain profoundly feminine; 
but no woman yet has succeeded in seeming both 
vulgar and divine. Not, at least, to other women. 
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Here we touch a fundamental limitation; for 
does not woman’s significance as woman depend on 
her intrinsic intimacy with the creative powers of 
he universe? At the end of an exceedingly short, 

nd firmly grasped tether she may be witty and gay 
and daring or drastically absurd; an instant beyond 
the tether she becomes abominable, lost. But man, 
the male, by the adventitious character of his ap- 
pearance in the evolutionary sequence, finds a meas- 
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ure of detachment to be his native state—born Jost, [J 
and forever casting off his successive dramatizations [7 
of his condition in the process of finding himself. 7 


This, if true, would explain why man and not wo- | 


man has touched the highest mark of whimsey in 
humor. For in this field no inhibition has operated, 
and in the special province of the child mind, toward 
which woman has always prided herself on a su- 
perior understanding, she should have found a 
superior quality of release. But it remains an out- 
standing fact that no woman has ever created ahy- 
thing worth mention in the immortal coinpany of 
Don Quixote, Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan and 
Krazy Kat; little brothers and sisters of the great 
god Dionysius. They come down to us, these im- 
mortal wanderers of the realm of phantasy, from 
the youth of the world. For what is Krazy Kat 
but Bre’r Rabbit, who is the ancient, aboriginal 
Grandfather Coyote, who while the creator of 
Krazy Kat slept under the shadow of the Enchanted 
Mesa, crept into the corner of his mind as later he 
was to creep into the corner of the comic strip, and 


thence to the middle of the drawing, and yet some- 9% 


how aever into the woman mind. 

Woman is perhaps too much at home in the uni- 
verse to be humorous 2oout it in precisely the fash- 
ion of that congenital hobo, the man-soul. She 
adores Peter Pan when she finds him, but her very 
next impulse is to set at once about bringing him up 
properly to “make some woman happy” as a “good 
provider.” It is a rare woman indeed who has 
man’s intuitive sense that he himself, in respect to 
the universe, never will grow up, and to be able to 
see that as something to be exquisitely amusing 
about. The most we can hope for is that some day 
she will arrive at being humOrous enough in respect 
to her own business of regularizing that universe, 
to be willing to laugh, without any undercurrent of 
a determination to teach him better, with and about 
this bemused but glorious, undefeatable tilter at 
windmills. 

That with intelligent release from the relentless 
function of child-bearing women will take a more 
reasonable attitude, one less charged with resent- 
ment, toward man’s incurable jocularity about sex, 
is probable. It is hardly in the cards that she will 
ever share it, for as maternity becomes wholly vol- 
untary it gathers to itself associations of solemnity 
wholly unprecedented, and as the shadow passes 
from the act of procreation, the symbol more and 
more emerges. It is much more likely that man’s 
need of taking sex humorously in order not to fee! 
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himself defeated by it, will abate as the risks of 
such defeat grow less, and the story of Tompkins’s 
goat will go the way of the sly cannibalistic thrust 
which is still discoverable in the older European 
folk-tales. We have to remember in this connec- 
tion that making jokes about being eaten was one of 
the ways man braved himself against and se miti- 
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gated the danger of that particular risk. What it all 
simmers down to, this distinction of humor in men 
and women, is that women are more likely to be 
humorous about what they love, since it is all they 
can afford, and men about what they fear, as being 
the one thing they cannot afford not to laugh at. 
Mary Austin. 


Election Results in the Northwest 


OW did the Coolidge landslide affect 
the Northwest organized larmer-Labor 


movement? Did it give this movement a 
serious setback? Is its existence threatened? 

These questions will undoubtedly occur to thou- 
sands of Progressives throughout the country. 

The Northwest Farmer-Labor movement is 
unique in that it repeats the results of years of 
organized effort among the farmers, trade unions 
and progressive intellectuals to break away a sub- 
stantial number of citizens from the Republican 
and Democratic parties by a process of political and 
economic education. 

Up until the time of the Coolidge landslide this 
process leading toward a new political alignment 
over economic rather than purely political issues 
had broken the old political party bonds of approxi- 
mately one-half of the active voters of Minnesota 


! and North Dakota, about thirty percent in South 


Dakota, Montana and Washington and a substantial 
proportion of the citizenry in Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Idaho. 

It seemed on the high road to the goal of its 
founders—a nation-wide third party of sufficient 
strength to force all opposition to it into one camp 
thus bringing again the two-party system, but along 
the natural lines of a division between real progress- 
ives and real conservatives—between those who 
want an economic readjustment and those who do 
not want it. 

The Coolidge landslide is the first real test of 
the merits of the plan to create a new political party 
and a new political alignment by organized educa- 
tional effort. It hit this structure of new polit- 
ical consciousness at a time when it seemed at last 
primed and set for a series of state victories. By 
the utmost stretch of imaginaticn the Northwest 
progressive could not have foreseen the thing that 
occurred. 

Has organized political education of the masses 
through the means of extensive publications, and 
intensive organization and propaganda, such as the 
Farmers’ and Labor’s Nonpartisan League started 
and the Farmer-Labor party continued in the 
Northwest failed? 

This question can be answered only by an analysis 
of the actual results as recorded on November 4. 

In North Dakota, the birthplace of the North- 


west political movement, where the political pendu- 
lum has been wavering for several years on the line 
of even balance between the forces of progress and 
reaction, the new movement held its own in the face 
of the most tremendous assault of the opposition in 
its history. La Follette received 88,000 votes to 
93,000 for Coolidge. Sorlie, Progressive candidate 
for governor, won. The Farmer-Labor majority in 
the lower house of the legislature was increased 
from one to eleven. The adverse majority against 
the Farmer-Labor forces in the state senate was 
barely overcome. Some of the Progressive state 
candidates and one congressman were elected. 

In South Dakota, Montana and Washington the 
La Follette vote was distinctly larger than the high- 
est previous Progressive or Farmer-Labor vote in 
these states. It represents from one-third to two- 
fifths of the total vote in these states. It is far 
larger proportionately and represents something 
very different from the La Follette industrial labor 
vote in the great states of the East and Middle 
West born suddenly out of the recent campaign. 

To ascertain just what happened in the North- 
west one shoud analyze the result in Minnesota. 
Minnesota affords the most perfe-t example of the 
creation of a new party by organized educational 
n.cthods. It affords a more perfect example of 
pelitical codperation by the two principal divisions 
of the primary producers than the other states. It 
represents a further push in the direction of the 
third party and the new political alignment. It 
represents a movement that had won to its standard 
forty-seven percent of the citizens who are in the 
habit of voting. Its greater maturity coupled with 
its sharp reverse at the very moment of almost as- 
sured victory brings into distinct relief the facts in 
the present situation. 

Two years ago the vote for the Farmer-Labor 
candidate for governor, Magnus Johnson, was 
295,479; for Preus, the Republican candidate for 
governor, 309,758; for Indrehus, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, 79,903. The combined 
vote for governor was 685,140. The average vote 
cast for all candidates was about 670,000. 

In the recent election the vote for governor was 
Christianson, Republican, about 400,000; Olson, 
Farmer-Labor, about 365,000. Magnus Johnson, 
this time running for the U. S. Senate, received 
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about 375,000 votes. Schall, his opponent, received 
nearly 385,000. The vote for the Democratic can- 
didates is about 50,000. The total vote cast was 
better than 800,000. 

In every case there has been a notable gain in the 
votes for the Farmer-Labor state candidates, but 
there has been a much greater gain in the vote for 
the Republican candidate. The Farmer-Labor gain 
will average at least 75,000. But the Republican 
gain will average at least 100,000. 

This is what happened: approximately the same 
men and women who voted Farmer-Labor in 1922 
voted it in 1924. From 130,000 to 140,000 citizens 
who did not vote-in 1922 voted in 1924. From 
30,000 to 40,000 Democrats deserted their party. 
This vote was divided unevenly between the Re- 
publicans and Farmer-Laborites, the Republicans 
getting the lion’s share. 

How the Republicans managed to get the greater 
share of these votes contributed by the stay-at- 
homes and Democrats is known only too well by the 
active leaders in the Farmer-Labor campaign. Ina 
year notorious for general apathy of all political 
elements the Republicans, almost entirely by me- 
chanical and artificial means, put over a coup in the 
shape of the biggest vote in the history of Minne- 
sota. The largest previous vote, incidental to the 
Harding landslide of 1920, was 797,000. The vote 
in Minnesota this year was in excess of 820,000. 

Minneapolis, the stronghold of reaction in Min- 
nesota, furnishes the classical example of how this 
was done. It was achieved by the most thorough 
organization of ward and precinct workers and the 
most thorough use of women’s clubs for the pur- 
pose of getting the voter registered and voted in the 
history of this state. 

The vote in Minneapolis increased from 117,000 
in 1922 to about 150,000 in 1924. The Demo- 
cratic vote declined from approximately 13,000 to 
about 7,000. Of these 39,000 votes, thus ac- 
counted for, the Republicans absorbed 33,000 
and the Farmer-Labor party about 6,000. 
This 6,000 Farmer-Labor gain was distributed 
throughout the seven labor wards and six con- 
servative wards of the city. In no ward was 
there an actual decline in Farmer-Labor votes. 
The heaviest progressive gains were in the conser- 
vative wards indicating an increasing interest in 
the Progressive cause among professionals and in- 
tellectuals. 

The much larger conservative gain was distrib- 
uted throughout all the wards, but was particularly 
heavy in the conservative wards. The eighth and 
thirteenth wards of Minneapolis constitute the ver- 
itable citadel of reaction in Minnesota. The con- 
servative vote jumped in these wards from 25,000 
in 1922 to more than 36,000 in 1924. Without 
this gain in these two city wards Magnus Johnson 
would have been returned to the United States Sen- 
ate. Without the Republican gain artificially cre- 
ated by a mechanical process in Minneapolis and the 
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county in which it 1s located, Flovd Olson would 
now be governor-elect of Minnesota. 


The same thing happened in Minnesota that hap- | 
pened in the recent British election. The inactivecit- | 


izen who does not habitually vote, and who, because 
he does not habitually vote, is not interested in poli- 


tics and is not a progressive, was goaded to the polls | 


by organization and stampede methods. The Re- 
publicans alone with their powerful and well paid 
organization reached him and told him that he must 
vote to save his job and the Constitution. 


It is interesting to note that this process was most | 
successful where it was applied most intensively, as | 
is shown by the fact that the Farmer-Labor gain was | 
only about 6,000 in Minneapolis and was approxi- | 


mately 70,000 in the rest of the state. 
There is another side to this situation, however, 


not so flattering to the Farmer-Labor or Progressive 


cause of the Northwest. 

Why did not the Farmer-Labor movement with 
its better moral and intellectual resources and its 
greater springs of enthusiasm meet this new attack 
more effectively? 

The answer is that the Farmer-Labor movement 
of the Northwest has suffered a moral and intel- 
lectual relapse as a result of its sudden growth and 
its approach too suddenly to the flesh pots of polit- 
ical spoils and power. 
of the Promised Land already ascending to its nos- 
trils it has attracted to a dangerous extent the same 
parasitic riff-raff that have corrupted the older 


political parties. It is either sleeping, soon to awaken § 


again, or it has lost much of the social vision and 


crusading spirit it had in the days when cavalcades 


of auto-driven farmers twelve and twenty miles 
long marched cross-country like invading hosts to 
monster picnics, and the workers of Minneapolis 
were so aflame that they dared to elect a Socialist 
mayor. 

The thing that impresses itself upon thinking 
Progressives here in Minnesota is that the Progress- 
ives failed to win only because of weaknesses, con- 


fusions and disunities they have permitted to de- ff 


velop within their own ranks. The fact that there 
was a substantial absolute gain in the Progressive 
vote in spite of this and the unparelleled attack of 
the enemy reveals enormous potential strength and 
possibilities. The plan to create a new political sit- 
uation in America by the organized political and 
economic education of the masses has been vindi- 
cated. The fault is that this education, this evan- 
gelization, has been allowed to lapse, and has been 
neglected altogether too much of late. It must be 
resumed if the only highway toward a better day in 
America is to be opened. This is the kind of whole- 
some talk one now hears in Minnesota. And m 
this viewpoint arising out of defeat lies the hope of 
the Progressive movement of the Northwest and 
the nation. 
Murray E. Kino. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Legalism and Clericalism 


HE recent outbreak of a new conflict be- 
tween the French government and the 
Catholic hierarchy calls our attention to a 

phase of European political life that Americans 
seldom understand. Most of us are inclined to dis- 
miss the whole matter with the comment: “Thank 
God, since we have adopted the policy of a free 
church in a free state, we have got rid of that trou- 
ble. Why can’t the Europeans do likewise?” In 
passing some such judgment as this, we lightly ig- 
nore all sorts of historical and social conditions 
which make the complete separation of church and 
state impossible even in a country as liberal as Eng- 
land. It will help us to understand at least one 
phase of this difficulty, to wit, the psychology of 
clericalism, if we realize how much its motives are 
like those which in this country make for legalism. 
By considering how frantically the leaders of our 
legal profession oppose all efforts to take public 
issues out of the legal forum (i. e. courts) into the 
political forum (Congress or the electorate), we 
can better understand the tenacity with which the 
clerical profession in Europe resists the seculariza- 
tion of education and similar measures. As both the 
legal and the clerical professions serve vital func- 
tions, they inevitably fall into the attitude that 
salvation even in political issues can come solely 
through them. 

Human purposes can generally be achieved only 
by painstaking devotion to well-organized means. 
But the habitual attention to these means tends 
to make us so extol their importance that the ends 
themselves become remote, shadowy and of rela- 
tively little moment. The typical illustration of 
this is the faithful civil servant to whom the wel- 
fare of the public is completely subordinated to the 
smooth functioning of his office routine. Some in- 
stances of this have become proverbial: the librarian 
who guards his books so faithfully that the readers 
have insuperable difficulty in getting at them, or the 
old Austrian general who complained that war 
spoiled the discipline of his zoldiers. A remark- 
able instance of this on a large scale is the way in 
which teaching and scholarship in this country have 
been so subordinated to educational administration, 
that we regard it as perfectly natural that all the 
high honors and rewards of the teaching profes- 
sion should be bestowed on those who desert it to 
become administrators or bureaucrats. 

It is only by realizing the extent of this 
human tendency to extol our instruments, even to 
the neglect of the ends they should serve, that we 
can avoid attributing the narrowness of legalism 
and clericalism to purely economic class-interests. 
Why should the clergy as a body have opposed the 
Copernican astronomy or Darwinian biology? 
Surely the training and the career of a priest do not 


make him an authority on physics and biology; and 
what harm to religion if we recognize that the 
Hebrews, like all other peoples, had cosmologic 
myths? We shall better understand the reason for 
this if we compare it with the outcry of the Ameri- 
can legal profession when certain new points were 
made as to United States history and political the- 
ory. Thus when Professor Beard called attention 
to the financial interests of those who framed our 
federal Constitution, the New York State Bar As- 
sociation rushed to condemn him very much as the 
church condemned the Copernican astronomy. 
Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that some of 
Professor Beard’s contentions are highly question- 
able. Why should lawyers rush in to meddle 
in historical questions which, as the report they 
adopted shows, are marvelously beyond their com- 
petence? When Theodore Roosevelt, in the days 
before the war destroyed his progressivism, pointed 
out the inadequacies in the legal philosophy with 
which our courts were choking much-needed social 
legislation, he was attacked by almost all the lead- 
ers of the bar. The argument to which they all 
resorted, namely that courts merely declare what 
the law is and have nothing to do with shaping its 
policy, was known to legal scholars since Austin as 
a childish fiction. It is surely a most childish fic- 
tion to pretend that our judges have had nothing 
to do with making our constitutional law what it is 
today. The leaders of the bar themselves do not 
make any such silly pretension when they praise 
John Marshall as the one who effectively moulded 
our federal constitutional law in the first third of 
the nineteenth century. What led distinguished 
lawyers to adopt such an absurd position, in which 
their hysterical vehemence could not hide the ex- 
treme senility of their learning? Economic interests 
alone will not explain this similarity of attitude of 
lawyers and clergy. Pure natural pride in the 
prestige of a high profession must be taken into ac- 
count, just as it must be to explain why physicists 
and biologists nowadays rush to deliver the ex- 
cathedra opinions of science on social issues on which 
they are most generously ignorant. The clergy had 
been not only the educational directors but also the 
intellectual leaders of the community, and the dis- 
covery of new truths by outsiders was a blow at their 
prestige. Just so the spread of new insight as to 
American history and political theory was a blow to 
the lawyers who regarded themselves as the lead- 
ers of a learned profession though they were mere- 
ly business-men or client-care-takers. Of course, 
both the clericalist and the legalist are moti- 
vated by a deep fear of the genuine dangers 
which the new doctrines undoubtedly contain. But 
“if hopes are dupes, fears may be liars.” The dan- 
gers of the Copernican astronomy were real only in 
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the state of transition. They have no terrors for 
those who have grown up under it. So the dangers 
of. limiting the powers of our courts in constitu- 
tional decisions are real only if we ignore the fact 
that the rights of life and property are just as safe 
(if not safer) in countries like England and France 
where the courts have no such power as they have 
with us. 

The case for the contention that only courts can 
protect our fundamental rights, is in fact a house of 
cards which a healthy intellectual breath can scatter 
to the four corners of the globe. Its defenders are 
constantly arguing as if it were self-evident that the 
legislature (with the concurrence of the executive) 
is always bent on destroying our liberties, and that 
our courts are always defending them. This is a 
pious dogma, hallowed by repetition, but it is never 
supported with sufficient historical instances to make 
it worthy of really serious intellectual consideration. 
What great attack on the rights of the people has 
Congress made in the last thirty years from which 
only the courts have saved us? On the other hand, 
any one can name a whole host of decisions in which 
the rights of labor, of women, and children, to some 
protection from grinding exploitation have been de- 
feated by the courts. It is a remarkable indication 
of the power of dogmas over facts to note how in- 
telligent lawyers who will condemn decision after 
decision for being based on inadequate knowledge, 
will stil! oppose any “tampering” with the powers 
of the courts. Their logic is like that of the old 
optimists who were willing to admit everything evil 
and yet maintained this to be the best of all possible 
worlds. An empirical study of judicial decisions 
certainly shows that judges like other mortals are 
not free from the unconscious bias of class interests, 
and that in interpreting legislation like the Sherman 
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anti-trust law, the United States Supreme Court has 
fallen down and shown itself simply incompetent as 
a national organ. But though this could hardly have 
been denied if we were dealing with the question as 
historians or scientists, a pious tradition makes the 
sober truth sound blasphemous. This sanctification 
of the traditional instrument, the fear of using 
aught but the “Past’s blood-rusted key” to open the 
portals of the future, is the common source of legal- 
ism and clericalism. 

The clericalist and the legalist have an undue ad- 
vantage in identifying their causes with those of re- 
ligion and law, causes for which humanity is always 
willing to make extreme sacrifices. But that the 
identity is not complete is seen clearly in the career 
of Jesus of Nazareth. In the days of Jesus both 
clericalism and legalism were represented by the 
Pharisees who carried the legalistic idea into re- 
ligion and wished to control all of life by minute 
regulations similar to those which governed the life 
of the high-priest. To make the life of every in- 
dividual as holy as that of the high priest was in- 
deed a noble ideal. Yet it was also deadening 
through the mass of casuistry to which it gave rise. 
Jesus’s protest that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath, cuts the foundations of all 
legalism and clericalism. It makes us see the pro- 
found foolishness of those who, like Cato, would 
adhere to the law even though the republic be 
thereby destroyed. Without a legal order and some 
ministry of religious insight, the path to the abyss 
of irreligion and anarchy is indeed dangerously 
shortened. But without a realization of the essen- 
tial limitations of legalism and clericalism there is 
no way of defending the free human or spiritual 
life from fanaticism and superstition. 

Morris R. Conen. 


David’s Contribution to Modern Art 


UI nous délivrera des Grecs et des Ro- 
mans?” Incidentally the Greeks and 
Romans were German; but the Romantics, 

when they cried aloud against the crushing tyr- 
anny of the school, did not realize that, nor, if 
they had, would it greatly have strengthened 
their case—to give a dog that particular bad name 
not being in those days to hang him. The neo- 
classical business was begun by Wincklemann in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Winckle- 
mann’s notion of Greek art was derived mainly 
from late Roman copies, also it was colored by the 
taste of a German archaeologist. Nevertheless, it 
was to Wincklemann’s notion that David was con- 
verted. It was Wincklemann’s “beau ideal” which 
by David, through the Convention and Napoleon, 
was imposed on the greater part of Europe. And 
to understand the history of modern painting one 
has got to understand what that ideal was; partly 


because in a weak solution it has persisted to this 
day as the academic conception of classical art, still 
more because the overbearing brutality with which 
it was imposed helped to provoke that pugnacious 
individualism which has been the most conspicuous 
characteristic of the r.:: eteenth century. 

David, like Winckiemann, was a forceful pedant; 
he was also a very good, though not quite a great, 
painter. He started as a capable student in the 
school of Vien; went in 1775 to Rome and was 
there converted to neo-classicism; and, at the age of 
forty-one, endowed as he was with a fair share of 
envy and malice, threw himself into the revolution- 
ary movement as a red-hot iconoclast. The Bastille, 
that fortress of political prejudice, had fallen. Was 
not the Academy the fortress of artistic prejudice? 
No journalist will be disposed to challenge so help- 
ful an analogy; and by 1793 France was given over 
to journalists. Jacques—Louis David, deputy for 
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Paris, demanded the suppression of the Academy, 
and became, his moral gesture having realized itself 
—as gestures had a way of doing in those days— 
the pope of painting. 

That the laws promulgated by David were not 
very well suited to that art appears no matter for 
surprise when we consider that they were based on 
sculpture and politics. Subject should when pos- 
sible be drawn from classical history or mythology, 
but whencesoever drawn it should be treated as 
though it were a piece of Graeco-Roman sculpture 
—copying the antique, or plaster casts of the an- 
tique, being the highest exercise of creative power: 
the human form is the only proper study of artists, 
it should be nude or, at worst, draped heroically, 
and bounded by a sharp, insensitive line, so as to 
look, as far as possible, as though it had been cut 
out of some hard material: the habit of using colors 
is to be regretted, they should be applied in a flat, 
metallic, inconspicuous fashion, so as to give a pic- 
ture, so far as possible, the air of a group of statuary 
or of a bas-relief at least: but, as classical sculpture 
is at its noblest in single figures, the figures in pic- 
tures should he kept severely apart (no matter for 
composition), and design in depth should be re- 
duced to a minimum: lastly, the whole must be 
calculated to express and promote those moral ideas 
which are the peculiar joy of free citizens in an 
enlightened republic. 

David was far too much of a painter to practise 
invariably what he preached. In his portraits espe- 
cially, which consistency obliged him to treat as 
mere parerga he continued thro'g'out life to give 
proof of admirable painter-like qualities: by his 
portraits he is most gloriously remembered. It was 
left to the little Davidians—Abel de Pujol, Blon- 
del, Gautherot,* etc., etc.—to apply his doctrines 
unflinchingly and so exacerbate the war which ended 
in nineteenth ceuatury liberty. For, of his eminent 
contemporaries, though all came under his sway— 
how should they have done otherwise when there 
was but one Emperor and David was his painter? — 
it is to be remembered that Prud’hon—who for all 
his originality was of the school—was by tempera- 
ment too sensitive and too sentimental to be thor- 
oughly Roman and Gros too coarse and soldierly to 
be at all Greek; while Ingres, the greatest of them 
all, was never a true Davidian. Ingres, who died 
more than forty years after the founder, though 
reckoned from about 1830 his successor as chief of 
the school, was a painter of quite another order. By 
the exquisite delicacy and expressiveness of his line 
he joins hands with Raphael rather than imperial 
Rome; by taste and intelligence he is of a different 
world from that in which the citizen David looked 
big. Only in his doctrine—his narrow and inde- 
tatigable insistence on line—his choice of subjects, 





* Gautherot must have taken the master’s injunctions 
deeply to heart to have exhibited in 1827 Venus Vac- 
cinated by Esculapius. 
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and his contemptuous maltreatment of color does 
he resemble the sea-green incorruptible of painting. 
In fact Ingres is not even supposed to have accepted 
the Davidian dispensation till 1812 at earliest—till 
after the master’s death, in 1825, say some. Pre- 
viously, in Italy, he had studied attentively fifteenth 
century painting, and had been called “gothic” for 
his pains. In Italy it must have been that he per- 
fected that supreme gift of his—the art of express- 
ing the content of a form, not by little distracting 
details within the form, but by a single bounding 
line. Herein he is the direct descendant of the 
Florentines and of Raphael; herein lies his immense 
superiority to David. Botn Ingres and David have 
come into fashion during the last twenty-five years 
with the movement towards abstract art. Both are 
abstract, to be sure, but in very different ways. 
Ingres, like Picasso, empties objects of almost all 
significance save the purely zsthetic and constructs 
works of art out of the intrinsic beauty of forms: 
David, also, reduces natural objects to abstractions, 
but with these abstractions he attempts to express 
ideas—moral ideas. Ingres is plastic, David de- 
clamatory; and clearly David never felt sure that 
Ingres was orthodox. In 1816, when the old 
regicide was banished, it was for Gros, not Ingres 
(who was still in Italy by the way) that he sent. It 
was Gros he adjured to abandon military subjects 
(his forte) and keep alive the pure flame by paint- 
ing exclusively in the high Roman fashion. The 
taithful baron heard and trembled, tried, failed, 
and threw himself into the river. 

With decency it can hardly be said that the neo- 
classical school died before the death of Ingres in 
1867; by extreme courtesy it may be presumed to 
exist still as the basis of the French academic school, 
in so far as that school can be said to have any basis 
whatever or can be said to exist even. Its heyday, 
however, closed with the Empire, as was to be ex- 
pected. There was always something political about 
Davidism. David had expressed, or had seemed to 
express, by accident perhaps, the reforming and 
mildly puritanical fancies which were afloat before 
89 and made possible the revolution. Under the 
republic he set himself deliberately to glorify the 
democracy, letting it be understood that outside his 
rule there was no artistic safety—nor much persona] 
for that matter. To the jury of 1793 he added five 
politicians of unimpeachable sentiments, besides a 
gardener, a peasant and a cobbler. He designed a 
complete democratic outfit—“approprié moeurs 
républicaines et au caractére de la Revolution” —to 
be substituted by decree for the coat and breeches of 
slavery. He organized the féte of the Supreme 
Being and the féte of Regeneration, in which, he 
says: 

. . on verra le maire avec son écharpe a cété du 
biicheron . . . les intéressants éléves de l’institution 
des Aveugles, trainés sur un plateau roulant, offriront 
le spectacle touchant du malheur honoré. Vous y 
serez aussi, tendres nourissons de la maison des 
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Enfants-Trouvés, portés dans de blanches bercelo- 
nettes; vous commencerez 4 jouir de vos droits civils 
trop justement recouvrés . . . des milliers d’oi- 
seaux, rendus a la liberté, portant 4 leur col de légé- 
res banderolles, prendront leur vol rapide dans les 
airs et porteront au ciel le ttmoignage de la liberté 
rendue 4 la terre. 


But David was not a politician for nothing; and 
he found it wonderfully easy to transfer his enthu- 
siasm from the Supreme Being and the democracy 
to the Emperor and the rites of the Church. After 
all, the Romans were not only republicans but war- 
riors too. The dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the personal rule of General Bonaparte came to 
much the same thing, after all. The pedant, who, 
noticing that in classical sculpture horses are ridden 
without bridle or bit, and ignoring the fact that in 
classical sculpture bridles and bits were made of 
metal which has perished, proclaimed that hence- 
forth no true artist would condescend to paint such 
unclassical frippery as the reins of a genera)’s 
charger, found it quite possible in 1805 to paint in 
minutest detail the costumes and accoutrements of 
Le Sacre. David became the imperial painier, In- 
cidentally, it was he who gave us the Empire style 
of furniture. That style comes straight out of his 
Brutus, for which picture—such were the scruples 
of “un homme vertueux”—he did not feel justified 
in inventing the necessary details. He ordered, 
therefore, Jacob, the cabinetmaker, to execute, after 
his design, pieces which he supposed to be genuinely 
antique. These he used as models; and they are, I 
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believe, the origin of “Empire.” Wherefore let us 
be grateful to David; “Empire,” cold, silly and 
pedantic though it is, being the last original style of | 
furniture and decoration that we in Europe have 
known. 
The period of the Revolution and Empire is | 
abou. the most barren in the history of French art. | 
Not one of David’s lieutenants or rivals, not 
Prud’hon nor Gros, nor Girodet, nor Gérard, nor | 
Regnault can by any stretch of flattery be reckoned | 
a painter of the first class, while Ingres’s greatest | 
pictures—most of them at any rate—were in 1815 | 
still to be painted. There is nothing to surprise us _ 

in this when we remember the proscriptions, the 
emigrations and the wars; also, both Republic and | 
Empire aimed at a tyranny over the mind and ener- 
gies of the nation, which were to be directed along | 
state-determined grooves to patriotic ends. 
ism was a state religion, and David an. executive | 
officer. His personal influence and prestige alone | 
were generally sufficient to crush any manifestation | 
of individualism; and behind him was a highly or- | 
ganized government, most willing, as such govern- 
ments usually are, to interfere in matters with 
which governments are least competent to deal. 
Whence was liberation to come? From an unlikely 
quarter. Waterloo, which made possible the liber- 
ation of Europe, made possible the emancipation of | 
the French genius. Constable, Scott and Byron | 
were to turn victory to purposes which would have | 
surprised considerably the Duke of Wellington. 
Cuive Bett. 


The Balance of Political Power in 
Great Britain 


HE statistics of the British election in round 
numbers, compared with a year ago, can be 
put in a nutshell thus: 

(a) The number of those entitled to vote was 
800,000 more than last year. 

{b) The number of those who did vote was 
2,000,000 more than last year. 

(c) The Conservatives polled 2,000,000 more, 
Labor 1,000,000 more, and Liberals 1,000,000 less 
(after allowing for the constituencies where, this 
time, no Liberal was standing). 

(d) Thus of the 3,000,000 new voters and Lib- 


eral deserters, the Conservatives captured two- 
thirds and Labor one-third. 


As usual on our present electoral system, the 
turn-over in power has been altogether out of pro- 
portion to the turn-over in votes. Two million vot- 


ers out of 20,000,000 decide the government of the 
country. As a broad generalization, 70 percent of § 
the electors are steady party men who can be ex- 
pected to give the same straight party vote every | 
time. The distribution of this 70 percent between | 
the parties changes very slowly; at the present | 
time perhaps 28 percent is Conservative, 14 percent | 
Liberal, and 28 percent Labor. Of the remaining 7 
30 percent, nearly 20 percent abstain from voting, | 
leaving us with the 10 percent of wobblers who set- = 
tle matters. Even the best political tacticians some- | 
times forget this. They pay too much attenticn to | 
the party bondsmen and too little to the free men- - 
the unprejudiced, independent wobblers, who hold 
the head high and govern us by slightly inclining 
it to the left or to the right. 

Now, owing to the geographical concentration of 
the strength of Labor in certain parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in comparison with the Liberals, | 
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who are distributed more evenly, Labor’s minimum 
representation is unlikely to fall at any time much 
below its present figure of about one quarter of the 
House of Commons. But, on the other hand, it is 
for the same reason very much more difficult for 
Labor to obtain an absolute majority of the whole 
House. For example, if every single voter through- 
out the country who voted Liberal last week, had 
voted Labor, the Conservative party would still 
have had a comfortable working majority of more 
than fifty seats. 


Thus, in order to get an independent majority, 
the Labor party would need to capture, not only 
the whole of the Liberal party, but all the wobblers 
too. Actually, if the Liberal party broke up, a con- 
siderable portion would join the Conservatives and 
thus render the latter almost impregnable in many 
parts of the country. 

What practical conclusions can we draw from this 
analysis? First, that whilst the Liberal party can- 
not expect in future to obtain an independent ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, it still commands 
a balancing power which will probably be decisive 
in one election out of every two. 

Second, that it would need exceptional circum- 
stances to give the Labor party an independent ma- 
jority—such circumstances as the combination of 
several years of Tory misgovernment with a falling 
standard of life for the mass of the workers. Some 
sections of the Labor party would like to stay in 
the wilderness waiting for the exceptional circum- 
stances. Some day or other .distressful economic 
conditions might yield them a brief opportunity to 
try extremist experiments. But on the other hand, 
large elements in the Labor party are capable of 
seeing that social improvements can only come as 
the result of clear thinking and cool action, and that 
the tumultuous exploitation of acute distress would 
give reforms a poor chance to succeed. New social 
experiments will not get a fair opportunity to prove 
their worth, unless they can be introduced in times 
of normal prosperity. 

My third conclusion, therefore, is this. We are 
not likely to see, for many years to come, a pro- 
gressive government of the Left capable of efficient 
legislation, unless Radicals and Labor men stop cut- 
ting one another’s throats and come to an agreement 
for joint action from time to time to carry through 
practical measures about which they agree. Prob- 
ably not less than ten percent of the British elector- 
ate are natural radicals. Their mentality and their 
feelings, and sometimes their class sympathies, are 
distinct from those of the typical Labor enthusiast. 
Their proper place is outside the Labor party. They 
form a nucleus around which from time to time a 
substantial body of voters will collect. No impor- 
tant reforms will ever be carried in Great Britain 
without their intellectual, moral, and numerical 
support. 

J. M. Keynes. 
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History plus Hokum 
The Iron Horse, a motion picture. Lyric Theatre. 
New York. 


HREE years ago when I approached the chief pre- 

ducers seeking to get a motion picture version made 
of H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, the giants of the 
industry, spitting on their Persian carpets, one and all 
assured me there was “nuttin’ in dat costume stuff.” They 
know better now. Mr. James Cruze’s The Covered 
Wagon taught them that “costume stuff,” sufficiently well 
done, is the very thing the public most wants. 

Until recently, the movies’ usual notion of an historical 
film was a trivial romantic story which by changing cos- 
tumes and properties might as well have been set in 1924 
or 2024. They are just beginning to learn (what some 
of us interested in the cinema as a medium for expression 
have been reiterating for years) that it has superb poten- 
tialities for telling the epic story of history’s slow-surging 
tide: perhaps the march of the pioneers across the western 
plains, as in The Covered Wagon; perhaps the struggle of 
the colonists for freedom, as in D. W. Griffith’s America. 
or—an earlier example which should have taught the 
celluloid kings something, but didn’t—the seething pot of 
hatred after the Civil War revealed by the same director 
in The Birth of a Nation. Largely because of the success 
of Mr. Cruze’s work, and of a few films like the Pola 
Negri life of Madame du Barry, today historical pictures 
threaten to become epidemic; a fact at which I, for one, 
heartily rejoice. 

A fine example of the type, in its strength and weak- 
ness, is The Iron Horse, wherein Mr. Wiliam Fox has 
paid for and Mr. John Ford has produced, a competent 
narrative of the building of the first transcontinental rail- 
way. The broad outline of the story is accurately given 
from the time Lincoln signed the Railroad Act in 1862 
until the lines of the Central and Union Pacific met and 
were united, at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869. The 
hardships to which the workers were subjected are por- 
trayed without more exaggeration than is inevitable. We 
see the problems of route-finding, the suffering from 
desert heat and winter cold, the fights with the Indians, 
the quelling of dissatisfied workingmen, the saloons and 
dancehalls which were moved forward from town to 
town as the centre of population of the main body of 
workers moved west. For most Americans such a story 
holds something of the same thrill found in The Covered 
Wagon, the thrill of seeing as a whole a story of the 
harnessing of the continent which has long been familiar 
in fragmentary form—a story in which, perhaps, members 
of one’s own family many have taken part. 

A whole volume of comment on the spiritual state of 
the movies might be deduced from the things Messrs. 
Fox and Ford have felt themselves compelled to put into 
this picture. They have plastered it with comic relief, in 
the persons of three Irish ex-soldiers, track-layers, friends 
of the hero and always, by a series of happy miracles, on 
the spot when interesting things are going on. Since the 
antics of this trio spring more or less legitimately 
from the business of railroad buiiding, the humor is not 
obtrusive and is welcome until it becomes too insistent. 
But the producers have felt it necessary to drag in a highly 
sentimental romantic melodrama—the usual rivals for 
the girl, one of them as pure as Crisco, the other black as 
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Pittsburgh; the secret pass through the hills found by the 
father of the hero just before being murdered by a two- 
fingered renegade who later bobs up, of course, as the 
unknown enemy of the son, now grown to a very manly 
manhood, with a flannel shirt, open at the throat, riding 
breeches and everything; the misunderstanding between 
the lovers; the reconciliation; the conventional tear and 
smile, turned on at standard intervals. The story is no 
worse and no better than dozens and dozens of others 
manufactured by the linear mile every year; but against 
the fine reality of railroad building it stands out, painfully 
trivial and insincere. 

One can’t exactly blame the producers for this; condi- 
tions being what they are in motion pictures, the addition 
of this hokum very likely is the thing which turns the 
scale beween sure financial failure and fat baskets of 
shekels. Probably no public exists which is large enough 
to be worth considering, which would be delighted to get 
the epic without the mush; and probably if it did, theatre 
owners would refuse to give it a chance. Yet in artistic 
terms, history minus hokum is what we are moving to- 
ward. The movies which once did not dare tell a true 
story on the screen are today telling a true one and a false 
one side by side. Some day they must go on to tell a true 
one alone, and do it as well as they know how. Such a 
film may not be a theatrical success; it may, like the Yale 
Chronicles, need to be shown to special audiences, or be 
financed otherwise than by the usual celluloid entrepre- 
neurs. In the meantime, for those interested in the his- 
tory of this country, the true parts of such a film as The 
Iron Horse are well worth sitting through the melodrama 


to see. 
B. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Equal Rights Amendment 


IR: Miss Crystal Eastman challenges the gallantry of men by 

offering as a poser, in connection with the “equal rights” 
amendment of the Woman’s party, the question: “How would 
you feel about it if you were a woman?” Her question assumes 
a power of imagination which, alas! has been denied to mere 
man just because he can only think within his own skin. There- 
fore I can’t tell her how I would feel about it as a woman, It 
may be more relevant for me to tell her how I feel about it 
as one who cares, I suspect, as deeply as a man can care for the 
elimination of unjustifiable differentiations in law between men 
and women, but one who also happens to be a lawyer and per- 
haps familiar with what law can do and what law cannot do, 
in the significant details that matter. 

The legal position of woman cannot be stated in a single sim- 
ple formula, especially under our constitutional system, because 
her life cannot be expressed in a single simple relation. Woman's 
legal status necessarily involves complicated formulation, because 
a woman occupies many relations. The law must ha regard 
for woman in her manifold relations as an individual, as a wage- 
earner, as a wife, as a~mother, as a citizen. Only those who are 
ignorant of the nature of law and of its enforcement and re- 
gardless of the intricacies of American constitutional law, or in- 
different to the exacting aspects of woman’s industrial life, will 
have the naiveté or the recklessness to sum up woman’s whole 
position in a meaningless and mischievous phrase about “equal 
rights.” (I am aware that Crystal Eastman once upon a time 
knew something about law; but that was long ago and far away. 
Now she disregards her former learning and writes as a “fem- 
inist.”) Nature made man and woman different: the Woman’s 
party cannot make them the same. Law must accommodate it- 
self to the immutable differences of Nature. For some pur- 

men and women are persons and for these purposes the law 
should treat them as persons, subjecting them to the same duties 
and conferring upon them the same rights. But for other and 


vital purposes men and women are men and women—and the 
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law must treat them as men and women, and, therefore, sub- 
ject them to different and not the same rules of legal conduct. 
The unjustifiable legal differentiations as to women still ex- 
isting in different states vary greatly from state to state. Now 
that women have the vote, these discriminations will readily yield 
to correction by appropriate state action, provided the attempts 
at reform are preceded by an effective analysis of the legal situa- 
tion in each state, an understanding formulation of remedies and 
an adequate educational exposition of the evils and remedies as a 
preliminary to legislation. But in a blinding effort to remove 
remaining differences in the law, in the treatment of women as 
compared with men, which do not rest on necessary policy based 
on inherent differences of sex, the Woman’s party would do away 
with all differences which arise from the stern fact that male and 
female created He them. The Woman’s party cannot amend Na- 
ture. But it can add considerably to the burdens already weigh- 
ing too heavily upon the backs of women, the industrial workers, 
who are least able to bear them. 
FeELix FRANKFURTER. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Whom Shall the Government Serve? 


IR: Mr. Lippmann’s recent article aroused some questions in 

my mind which your editorial of November 5 did not answer. 
Mr. Lippmann deprecates the granting of governmental favors 
to any class or section, and describes the tendency towards cen- 
tralization as “reactionary.” He fears government because of the 
harm it may do and is sceptical about the services it may per- 
form. He would, therefore, confine the national government 
to the simple duties of assuring justice, keeping order and man- 
aging foreign affairs. 

I do not believe that this theory of passive government will 
again be generally prevalent. The main question of the future 
is whether the national government is to serve a small group or 
a large one. It is undoubtedly within the province of a national 
government to benefit either the mass, or only a small part, of 
the people. Control of the machinery of government in our 
country falls.into the hands of people, either numerous or pow- 
erful, who are deeply interested in politics only when govern- 
ment oppresses or benefits them. If the government does not 
affect the individual one way or the other, he takes but little 
interest in the way it is run. His apathy makes it easy for prin- 
cipal groups to manage it in their own behalf. These groups, 
finding that the government may be used profitably for and by 
themselves, maintain a steady interest in and watch over it. Their 
superior resources, coupled with the apathy of the voter at large, 
are the means of their controlling its major operations. 

So it appears that under conditions nowadays, the government 
must serve the people, or else it will fail to sustain their interest 
in it, and thereby open the way for privileged minorities to use 
it for reinforcing their own position. 

Curtis NETTELS. 


Madison, Wis. 


Brains and Athletic Prowess 


IR: You do not, I am sure, wish to misinform or otherwise 

mislead your readers, and yet you have done so when, dis- 
cussing the conditions of athletic prowess, you say of Weismuller, 
“His achievement is the perfection of a new crawl beat. That was 
accomplished by brains, his own and his coach’s ... ” 

By his coach’s testimony Weismuller swims the same stroke as 
those whom he defeats in competition, the six-beat crawl, in which 
six leg-thrashes are combined with two arm-pulls. The explan- 
ation of his achievement must lie in differences and perfection 
in detail, and these are not the accomplishment of brains. Bach- 
rach describes one difference that has theorizing behind it, the 
propellor-like circular movement of the legs, but the actual effect 
of this has not been determined. On the other hand, such details 
as rhythm and planing are not consciously acquired but stumbled 
on; like the dexterity of a virtuoso pianist they are best explained 
by natural adaptations of physique to the particular purpose. Most 
significant of all is Bachrach’s admission that Weismuller had his 
stroke when he came under his supervision. This would indicate 
that, governed by his feeling for the water, the boy fell into 
an efficient stroke, and he has made it more efficient in the course 


of repetition. 
B. H. Haccin. 


New York, N. Y. 
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My Stick, Please 


T is easy to be a gentleman at home. A man’s home 
is his castle not merely by virtue of the moat and the 
portcullis. They are but negative aspects. The inner 
shrine is the dining room: the hereditary dinner service 
laid in the approving presence of the ancestral portraits. 
Here, under the pious ministrations of a high priest in 
clerical black, the votaries consecrate themselves by 
elaborate ritual conscientiously intoned as true knights of 
the Holy Grail of etiquette. A barrier without, a ritual 
within: these are the constituents of true gentility. One 
can deal only with accustomed things and be a gentleman: 
familiar situations that can be met with habitual expres- 
sions, old acquaintances who know their place and accept 
the classifying word. ‘There is no greater error than 
supposing that good breeding is only a matter of skill 
which all may attain if they will. On the contrary, good 
breeding requires a stage for its manifestation, proper- 
ties, atmosphere, even a sympathetic audience. One can 
easily imagine settings in which it is quite impossible to 
be well bred. Who ever exhibited these qualites on a 
baseball bleacher, or in the subway at half past five? 
No, the place of a woman is in the home——that is, of a 
lady. Ladies at large are ladies no more. 
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A lady by the gutter’s brim 
A homely woman was to him, 
And she was nothing more. 


Fortunately for men there are canes. A gentleman 
can always carry a stick, a handy movable property so ob- 
viously theatrical that it provides the requisite atmosphere 
almost anywhere. Like a fairy wand, the wave of the 
magic cane transforms the surliest phiz into an ass’s head. 
Even taxi drivers bow and scrape when they are signalled 
by a cane. Whereas waitresses! One almost expects to 
be implored for a photograph endorsed 4 la Valentino to 
an unknown admirer. 

The potency of the appurtenances of refinement were 
first brought home to me by the silk hat. Now the silk 
hat is of secondary importance in the economy of the 
gentleman; a man in a silk hat may be a “mortician,” 
just as a man ‘n evening dress is almost certainly a waiter. 
Nevertheless, silk hats were then considered an indis- 
pensible part of the custumery of the college glee club. 
Of their social effectiveness there could be no doubt. 
After the concert one took up one’s position in the outer 
hall, the “‘vestibule” if it happened to be a church, scan- 
ning the emerging crowd with an elaborately casual gaze 
for such maidens of promise as had been spied out dur- 
ing the performance. At the critical moment the hat 
was opened with a loud snap. Apparently it is physically 
impossible for a young woman to avoid looking around at 
the snap of an opera hat. And as she looks, the hat, 
now gloriously unfurled, settles jauntily upon the col- 
legiate brow. Under these circumstances a smile and 
bow are a social necessity; the rest follows in the course 
of nature. 

On the occasion of my illuminating experience I was 
following, a tremulous novitiate, in the train of conse- 
quences of the mechanical properties of the folding opera 
hat. We had boarded a street car (anything else would 
have been immoral) and got into something of a jam. 
Some gallant but, it must be said, misguided soul made 
a place for the young lady when a sudden lurch of the 
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car acting upon his own unsteadiness landed a man—a 
small man, heavily built though, with an ominously 
broken nose, but certainly well pipped—squarely in the 
vacant place. Something had to be done. Counting on 
King Alcohol as an ally I caught the chap by the collar 
and assisted by a counter-lurch yanked him out into the 
aisle, sweeping the young miss into the seat by the same 
motion, as it were. What would happen? Decorum 
forbade that I should look around; I must take the con- 
sequences back-to. They were not long coming, but they 
broke no bones. “Y’see-that-feller-there? He... 
threw-me-outa-my-seat! Yeh! Oughta . . . clean’m 
up! But’s-got-a . silk’at-on. Can’t-hit-a-feller 

. ’na-silk’at!” This refrain, continued as long as 
we remained on the car, proved the beginning of my 
social education. A silk hat, then, is not merely a mechan- 
ical toy of interest to proper-but-accessible maidens; it is 
a garment of invulnerability, a protection against the ugly 
atrocities of an uncouth world. 


So it is with the cane. The protection which it offers 
is not the might of sword or mace; it plays a more pas- 
sive part as a token of disability. One who carries a cane 
is either an invalid or a gentleman, in either case exempt 
from rough treatment. In certain walks of life, ac- 
cordingly, a cane is spiritually indispensible as a sort of 
Dutch (malacca) courage. A strolling philosopher, for 
instance, can hardly do without one. I have noticed that 
poets, too, and artists, invariably wear canes. Incidentally 
they have little else to wear. That, precisely, is the rub. 
So long as a man remains at home, though his castle be 
a Greenwich Village garret devoid of menials, yet shall 
his Spiritual Superiority shine forth from the adoring 
eyes of the most perfect lady, also immured, his one and 
only wife. But if a dingy philosopher wander forth in 
the middle of the day, treading the streets with an un- 
rotarian shamble which shouts to every passer-by that he 
toils not neither does he spin, yet boarding the common 
vmnibus along with stenographers and office boys, he is 
a strange anomaly without a stick. He is thinking high 
thoughts and he has a hole in his stocking. ‘To be sure, 
Jesus carried no cane, as the evangelist would say. But 
Jesus did not live in New York; and even so He was 
crucified as a vagabond. The choice 


is commerce, 
crucifiction, or a cane. 


Incidentally, canes are surer than commerce and cheap- 
er than socks, One can get an excellent stick for five 
or ten dollars, and a stick accumulates no laundry bills 
and can never be torn asunder at the collar. A friend of 
mine has shod his stick with the tin lid off a beer bottle. 
On this system a cane will last forever. This assumes, 
of course, that it is never left behind. But that is the 
first rule in carrying a stick. After all, it is not the 
physical properties of the thing that count, but the skill 
with which it is negligently but inseparably dangled. By 
itself the cane might be a relic of a departed grandfather. 
Only when the insistent habit of its owner asserts itself — 
“But really, you know, what should I do with my hands 
if I left my stick behind?”—does it becomes a social 
function. And one can never know when the worst will 
happen. Only when I hold a stick in my hand, tapping 
the pavement in apparent unconsciousness or swinging it 
carelessly from a crooked forearm, am I able wholly to 
forget the awful possibilities of stocking heels. 

By the way, I never carry a cane. 


C. £. A. 
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Carrying On 


The White Monkey, by John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

Arnold Waterlow, by May Sinclair. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Unity, by J. D. Beresford. Indianapolis: Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company. $2.50. 

The Heavenly Ladder, by Compton Mackenzie. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


HESE four novels represent characteristic en- 

terprises on the part of four practitioners who 
established their points of view, their technique and their 
vogue from ten to twenty years ago. They have now 
only to fulfil the expectations which their readers have 
formed of them. They do this. It might have been 
prophesied beforehand that if they should write more 
novels these are the novels they would write. 

Mr. Galsworthy continues to profit from the longevity 
of the Forsyte family. Diminished as they are in num- 
bers they are still enough to populate a novel. ‘There is 
Soames, well preserved and perhaps indestructible, to as- 
sist as the undertaker of the family fortunes at his cousin 
George’s death; there are Winifred and the Val Darties 
and June. Above all there is Fleur with the new con- 
nections which she has gathered, her husband Michael 
Mont and his father Sir Lawrence, Ninth Baronet, who 
revives memories of the patricians whom Mr. Galswor- 
thy, as the Sir Joshua of his day, has so often painted. 
There are Bicket and his wife to recall the unhappy 
plebs in The Silver Box and Justice. There is Ting-a- 
ling, the Chinese toy dog, as exotic and more pervading 
than Miranda in Fraternity. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s theme is degeneration. First, the 
crumbling of the solid edifice of business through the 
decline of responsibility of the directorate, the corrup- 
tion of the management and the emergence of democracy 
in capitalism. Soames Forsyte, as he faces the wreck of 
the P. P. R. S. recalls bitterly how Old Jolyon would 
have handled his shareholders. Property itself has 
changed its character, and the man of property finds his 
occupation gone, 


Passing the Bank of England, he had a feeling 
of walking away from his own life. His acumen, 
his judgment, his manner of dealing with affairs— 
aspersed! They didn’t like it; well, he would 
leave it. . . He would resign his trusts, private and 
all. . . But a sudden wave of remembrance almost 
washed his heart into his boots. What a tale of 
trust deeds executed, leases renewed, houses sold, 
investments decided on—in that room up there; 
what a mind of quiet satisfaction in estates well 
managed! Ah! Well! He would continue to 
manage his own. 


This collapse takes place in a world of modern society, 
love, talk, art, literature of which Mr. Galsworthy has 
caught the appearance and accent with his practiced if 
somewhat weary skill. It is a world of youth as disil- 
lusioned as Soames in his old age, but less reconciled: 
“Youth feels . . . main stream of life . . . not getting 
what it wants. Past and future getting haloes. . . Quite! 
Contemporary life no earthly just now. . . Don’t see 
Life itself, only reports, reproductions of it; all seems 
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shoddy, lurid, commercial. Youth says ‘Away with it; 
let’s have the past or the future.’” And it is to the future 
that Fleur looks at the end with the eleventh baronet 
Mont in her arms. 

In Arnold Waterlow, Miss Sinclair has returned to the 
outline of Mary Olivier. Arnold’s quest, like Mary’s, is 
spiritual freedom, which he pursues from the cradle on- 
ward. Like her he must achieve it in the midst of the 
English family which Miss Sinclair has so often depicted, 
and against the persistent maternal pull. If Aeneas had 
borne Hecuba on his shoulders from burning Troy, we 
should have a more precisely descriptive name for this 
Anglo-Saxon state of mind than Oedipus has given it. 
It will scatcely do to call it the Anchises complex. 

Arnold Waterlow’s inner life is the masculine coun- 
terpart of Mary Olivier’s. He has none of her exquisite 
moments of intuition in which the external world is 
resolved into pure sensation. His idealism is an in- 
tellectual achievement. He thinks and wills his way to 
oneness with the infinite. 


Once in the darkness Reality had found him and 
possessed him utterly, at any moment it might break 
through and find him again. Unless there was some- 
thing in him that came between. . . He gave him- 
self up now. He willed his deliverance. He 
stripped himself of everything save the bare will to 
know Reality. His will waited in the darkness, ef- 
fortless and still. Quietly, before he was aware of 
Its coming, It had come. Something stirred in the 
darkness; he was conscious, again, of a queer, still 
throbbing, subtle and strange, as if his whole being 
were set to a finer pitch of vibration; then stillness 
again; then an incredible happiness and peace, and 
the sense of irrefutable certainty. 


In the course of this mystical adventure Arnold is in- 
volved with several women besides his mother in rela- 
tions in which the theme of renunciation is sounded in 
various keys. Of these ladies Mary Unwin in particular 
makes one regret that Miss Sinclair has suppressed the 
sense of humor which made the world brighter with Mr. 
Waddington of Wyck and A Cure of Souls. 

In Unity, Mr. Beresford’s heroine, like Miss Sinclair’s 
hero, is absorbed in a quest, the quest which gives her 
her name and the title of the story. Men determine the 
pattern of her life, as women do Arnold Waterlow’s. 
Again there is renunciation—the admirable husband gives 
way by an Ethan Fome catastrophe to another, the 
sharer in the mystic bond through which Unity is to 
achieve unity. Mr. Beresford’s mysticism is not with- 
out the delicacy which in the part he touched has 
the intimations which lie behind the world of sense, but 
his story is commonplace. 

And finally comes Mr. Mackenzie with the third stage 
of Mark Lidderdale’s ecclesiastical experience—another 
story of quest, in which the inner life is largely taken for 
granted and the narrative moves in a medium of institu- 
tional rites and ceremonies. Mr. Mackenzie writes of 
these with the same gusto with which he wrote of the 
theatre in Sylvia Scarlett. Mark has accepted the little 
Cornish cure which his grandfather had held, and at- 
tempts to direct the services and the life of the parish on 
the Anglo-Catholic model. ‘There follows his struggle 
with bishop, church wardens, communicants and dis- 
senters. Bit by bit the ground which he had gained is 
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torn away. The one hopeful feature in his campaign, 
his work with the children, is turned to his disadvantage, 
and at last, broken and beaten, he accepts the solution 
which was inevitable in The Altar Steps. At Monte Cas- 
sino, the ancient home of the Benedictine rule, he enters 
the church of Saint Benedict to renew his youth. 
These four novels all arise in spiritual unrest, all are 
stories of seeking. In Mr. Galsworthy’s the winds are 
lightest and most baffling; in Mr. Mackenzie’s they blow 
with steadiest and strongest purpose. Each of the four 
authors shows a characteristic disposition not only in the 
management of his vessel, but in the port which he seeks. 
Mr. Galsworthy, it might be said, leaves us in an open 
roadstead, on a lee shore; but Miss Sinclair’s and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s harbors are admirably defended. And all 
four direct their various courses by the Victorian compass 
of which the needle points to the true north of renuncia- 
tion. 
Ropert Morss Loverr. 


Ancient America 


The Land of Journeys’ Ending, by Mary Austin. New 
York: The Century Company. $4.00. 


T is not true, what we are always saying, that Amer- 
ica is a young country. We say so because we are 
Europeans and antiquity for us lies across the two oceans. 
For four centuries we have been watering roots pulled 
out of the these antiquities and waiting for them to grow 
into a national culture; but the seedlings of Greece and 
Rome and mediaeval Europe have steadfastly refused to 
become an American forest. Mrs. Austin says: 


We can no more produce in any section of the 
United States, a quick and characteristic culture with 
the worn currency of classicism and Chistianity, than 
we can do business with the currency of ancient 
Rome. 


While we swing from the apron strings of the Old 
World, the antiquity of America lies under our very 
noses. While we reach across oceans and centuries for 
the past of race the past of the country lies ignored at 
our hand. Our poets sigh for Florence and English vil- 
lages and the enchantment of Aegean names; yet half 
across their own country lies a land mellowed by un- 
plumbed antiquity, rich with the spiritual wealth of an 
original civilization. This is the theme of Mrs. Austin’s 
book, a hope so vivid that she mistakes it for prophecy, 
that the ancient America which went down before two 
invaders, will conquer its conquerors yet. 

There are reasons, beside the fact that it was written 
by Mrs. Austin, that make this badly named and badly 
bound book worth the reading. It misses being a great 
document in the history of American culture (if such 
a thing could be) by an absence of plausibility, but that 
does not impair its value as a book. It explains again, 
and very nicely, what has ever been hazy to the general— 
the New Mexico Movement (shall we call it that?) 
among painters and writers from the East, which has al- 
ways seemed an affectation to people for whom the 
Southwest is the sole province of Tom Mix and Zane 
Grey. They understood from the railroad posters that 
there was an extravagance of color there, but it seemed 
too unsubtle and crude for the neurasthenics of New 
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York. And the Indian fetish was hard to understand, 
for the American is either sentimental or patronizing 
about the aborigine; he cannot take seriously the indig- 
enous achievements of his own land. ‘The brotherhood 
of New Mexicans takes them seriously, and Mrs. Austin, 
who takes them very seriously, goes a long way toward 
explaining why. She biographies the land and its achieve- 
ments together, and under her painstaking pen the imag- 
ined crudities of the Southwest are split a thousand ways 
and deepened with a thousand meanings not apparent in 
railroad posters. She dips a little into geology and ar- 
chaeology, much into history in a Little Jack Horner way, 
and scatters every page lavishly with pure description. 


Go far enough on any of its trails, and you begin 
to see how the world is made. In such a manner 
mountains are thrust up; there stands the cone from 
which this river of black rock was cast out; around 
this moon-colored playa, rises the rim of its ancient 
lake; by this earthquake rent the torrent was led that 
drained it. What man in some measure under- 
stands, he is no longer afraid of; the next step is 
mastery 

To say that the Southwest has a significant past 
and will have a magnificent future, because it is a 
superb wealth breeder, is to miss the fact that sev- 
eral generations of men wasted themselves upon it 
happily, without taking any measure of its vast maic- 
rial resources. The nineteenth century assault which 
found California a lady of comparatively easy vir- 
tue, quailed before the austere virginity of Arizona; 
but the better men among them married the 
land because they loved it, and afterward made it 
bear . . . Men felt here the nameless content of 
the creative spirit in the presence of its proper 
instrument. 

Whatever Mrs. Austin writes about in her chapter- 
essays—the cultures that excavators have found, the cac- 
tuses under the Mogollon rim, the Spanish missions, son- 
orously named—to everything she brings the flash of an 
exhilarating idea, the pure color of a poetic conception. 
At the end the Southwest that has seemed so simply sage- 
brush is refined into a subtle ancient land, beautiful in 
delicate ways, with a wealth of symbolism belonging to 
its own proper past, and to the Spanish civilization that 
has mellowed over it. 

At the end, again, one feels it has been worth the 
trip, but hardly worth sojourn at the destination. There 
is good writing in the book—fresh pellucid description, 
sometimes nearly passionate. But on the whole it is jour- 
nalism. It is full of the segments of ideas, crystalline 
but fragmentary, unintellectual ideas born of intuition 
or emotion or some uncircular working of the mind. 
The thread upon which the book hangs is the most unin- 
tellectual idea of all, for it is only tenuously true, far 
too frail to bear the weight of meaning hung upon it. 
Mrs. Austin does not fail to convince us that there is 
beauty in the antiquity of our own country. She awakens 
that “steady purr in the midriff of our being” which is 
the pride of nationality. But she does not convince us, 
by citing the Thunderbird tourist agency and the dances 
of the young men of Prescott that the country will ever 
ground itself on these aboriginal foundations, or that the 
expression of our nationality will ever flow through the 
symbols of the cultures we destroyed. 

EvizaBetu VINCENT. 
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Apologia for Capitalism 


The Ethics of Capitalism, by Judson G. Rosebush. 
New York: Association Press. $1.50. 


R. ROSEBUSH is a representative capitalist. He 

accepts the existing capitalistic social order in 
toto, for day by day in every way it offers him increasing 
opportunities to exercise his growing powers and to real- 
ize his expanding ambitions—that is, ever since the day he 
had the sagacity and good fortune to marry the only 
daughter (and millions) of an aged manufacturer and 
banker. In order to impress his readers duly with the 
fact that he is a man of parts and that he speaks with au- 
thority, he begins the volume with a catalogue of the 
positions he holds, which reads like a typical page from 
The Goose-Step. He is president of several large con- 
cerns, vice-president of several others, the owner of a 
large cattle ranch, superintendent of a Methodist Sunday 
school, trustee of two colleges, and a member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

The book is an unsuccessful attempt to justify ruthless 
business methods and to discredit every movement for 
social reform. It is a heroic effort in defense of “this fine 
pretty world” which he believes to be in imminent dan- 
ger of destruction, not because of any inherent defects in 
structure, but because of the dastardly attacks of dis- 
gruntled labor agitators and social reformers. He might 
have spared himself the trouble and used the time and 
energy increasing his bank account, for the book is in- 
sufferably dull and merely an inferior imitation of Hart- 
ley Withers’s The Case for Capitalism. 

In solving the problems of the day, the author has re- 
course to orthodox economic theory. All suggested re- 
forms in behalf of wage-earners are opposed to the inter- 
ests of the public because the public pays the bill. The 
captains of industry and finance are the real friends of 
the people, in spite of the fact that since the war the 
bankers have the country by the throat. Industrial dem- 
ocracy consists in the open shop. ‘Trade unionism, the 
Plumb plan, Sovietism, and the social creed of the 
churches, which calls for a living wage as a minimum 
and for the highest wage an industry can afford—these 
are the spawn of the same brand of pernicious socialistic 
agitation; pernicious because it would wrest the control 
and direction of society from the hands of “the more 
intelligent members of the community, who by virtue of 
their superior mentality have become property owners.” 
Benevolent paternalism will solve our troublesome labor 
problems. All profit-sharing schemes are condemned as 
economically unsound. We need a new system of taxa- 
tion in which spending is penalized and saving rewarded, 
notwithstanding the fact that America has fifty percent 
more capital goods than can be used. An example of the 
author’s ethics, and incidentally of good business, is given 
us in a statement that he has transferred large sums of 
money from a state that protects its people from exploita- 
tion by stringent corporation laws to one that has lax ones. 

Our disappointment in the book is the more poignant 
because the author has had the benefit of studying under 
such stimulating minds as Seager, McMaster, Fetter, Ely, 
La Follette, and others; because he was for years a pro- 
fessor of economics; and because he poses as an enlight- 
ened capitalist and Christian business man. The book 
would be harmless enough hat it been published by anyone 
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else but the Y. M. C. A. Press. As it is it will do much 
harm because the industrial secretaries and most of the 
other secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. will accept it as pure 
gospel with the result that the organization will become 
more reactionary in its industrial program than ever. The 
book was written for these men. Indeed, it is the result 
of a series of lectures first delivered to industrial sec- 
retaries at a summer school. Rosebush specifically warns 
religious bodies to beware of the vicious so-called social 
gospel, and admonishes them to follow the example of 
their leader Jesus Christ, who preached the true gospel 
and kept silent on economic issues. As a member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Rose- 
bush helps shape the idustrial policy of that organization, 
and we cannot hope for any effective work from it until 


men of his type are replaced by business men truly pro- 9 


gressive and enlightened. 
Gustav T. SCHWENNING. 


A Poet of Lasting Things 


Wild Cherry, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Balti- | 


$1.50. 


more: The Norman, Remington Company. 


IZETTE WOODWORTH REESE has 


known to a number of lovers of poetry for a long 


i. 4 
een ee 


time, but to the outside world whose interest in literature | 


is not very great, she has been known only as the writer 


of the superb sonnet Tears, and perhaps because of Mr. . 


Mencken’s enthusiastic praise of her work. When all is 
said and done a writer has as good a chance with posterity 
for a little work superbly done as for a great deal even 


i RO 


we 


superbly done; quantity does not count where the pass- | 


ports to immortality are handed out, and Andrew Marvel 


with his half dozen poems, and Emily Bronté with her § 


one small novel, are as safe inside the courts of the gods— § 


perhaps a little safer—than those men of enormous abun- 
dance like Walter Scott and William Morris. Lizette 


Woodworth Reese is perhaps the least advertized of Amer- J 
ican poets; her output has not been great, yet I am in- § 


clined to believe that out of her couple of slender volumes 
there can be drawn enough of that sort of poetry which 


persists through all changes of time and fashion to make 
her name lasting in American literature. This poetry 


of hers will persist, not because the author was cleverer | 


or more original than other writers, but because, in some 


way, her nerves were more subtle in response to the kinds J 


of life and experience that came her way. 


Some very | 


poor critic at one time christened those poets who get in | 
among the immortals for one or two poems “minor poets” | 
—one of the most nonsensical expressions that ever came | 


into the literature of criticism. No poet is a minor poet 


if he or she achieves immortality were it but with one 


short poem. Miss Reese’s great successes are in the sonnet 
form, and probably two or three of them belong to the 
great sonnets of our time. 

Her sonnets have that combination of spontaneous lyric 
emotion and philosophic thought which is characteristic 
of the great sonneteers. It would be hard, among living 
poets, to find anything to surpass the sonnet called Por- 
trait which has these lines: 

In the pale rain 
The tall house shook, and ever after kept 
The look of tears. A dream indeed may pass, 
And love be bitter-brief. From dreams cut free— 
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Poverty at the Bottom of Social Maladjustment 


Poverty of mind on the part of some; lack 
of money on the part of others. Many people 
live in a rut. It is a comfortable rut. They 
are well-to-do and have inherited ideas. ‘They 
don’t understand any other standard of living. 


* * * 


They think of poverty only veguely. They 
have never come in contact with it. ‘They do 
not realize that these United States -hold some 
ten millions of people whose incomes will not 
afford them a bare subsistence. 


* * * 


They do not realize that many and diverse 
elements enter into American life, and that the 
latter term itself is broad and elastic, covering a 
multitude of lives. (P. S. They do not read 
Scribner’s Magazine.) 


* * * 


But, to some, life is a continual adventure. 
These people observe life and are interested in 
people. They inquire into the why and how. 
They are the active minds. They are the people 
whose writing stimulates and interests you in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


* * * 


_ Seribner’s Magazine for December contains 
two such stories of change in attitude toward 
life, of stepping out of the rut. The author of 
one had money. The other was pastor of a 
church. One studied politics. The other the- 


ology. 


* «x *k 


Judge Robert Winston was successful in busi- 
ness. He had achieved a name for himself in 
politics. But when he stopped to consider, he 
found that he wasn’t getting what he wanted 
out of life. And what he did was to offer a 
solution to the problem of retiring with pleasure 
and satisfaction instead of boredom. 


* * * 


“A Freshman Again at Sixty” is a feature 
of the Christmas Scribner’s Magazine which is 
just published. 


. + » 
Gaylord White stepped out of his pastorate 


and went to live with the poor. Although his 
church was considered modera in its social work 


and institutional activities, the pastor found his 
point of view restricted. 


ae 6 * 


He confesses: “It came to me with some 
thing of a shock when I discovered that I had 
been looking at life as a Protestant parson and 
not as a simple-hearted human being.” 


* * * 


Het found poverty to be the root of social 


evil. ‘Those who believe that rich and poor can 
be judged by one moral law, should read at once 
Gaylord White’s “Reflections of a Settlement 
Worker” in the Christmas Scribner’s Magazine. 


* * * 


Those who maintain a liberal outlook on life 
will find here an interesting mind which per- 
céives many things clearly. 


x * * 


And, appropriately enough, McCready Hus- 
ton contributes “Immune” to this number. It is 
an answer to the question of whether the labor- 
ing classes are free from the finer emotions. 


* * * 


George S. Brooks has an amusing story about 
the war, “‘Pete Retires” in the same issue. 


bd * * 


F. F. Van de Water is the author of “Three 
Minutes of Silent Prayer” and Eva Moore 
Adams of “Shady.” 


+ 4 * 


The first of Mrs. Wharton’s essays on “The 
Writing of Fiction” appears in the Christmas 
number, and the concluding chapters of John 
Galsworthy’s first novel since 1921. 


2F * + 


W. J. Henderson discusses “The Emancipa- 
tion of Music” and Royal Cortissoz deals with 
a neglected side of religious painting in “The 
Field of Art.” 


* * * 


Readers of Scribner’s are not poverty-stricken 
in the mind. Neither are those who write for 
it. And Scribner’s Magazine aids in under- 
standing life and in interpreting it. (Hint. It 
would be a fine gift for a friend at Christmas. ) 
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That love is fleet as flower white or blue 

Unpetaled down a yard of village grass, 

You knew. I know, and break the heart in me. 

Count me the years till I shall smile like you! 
er the opening lines of the first sonnet in the book, Wild 
Cherry: 

Why make your lodging here in this spent lane, 

Where but an old man, with his sheep each day, 

Twice through the forgotten grass, goes by your way, 

Half sees you there, and not once looks again? 

For you are of the very ribs of spring, 

And should have many lovers who have none. 

Many of her lyrics show traces of Wordsworth and A. E. 
Housman, but even in that most Wordsworthian lyric, 
Imogen George, with this last stanza: 

With Herrick of the daffodils, 

With them of old renown, 

She wanders in a happier place 

Than Devon, or this town 
she is in possession of a complete world of her own, so 
that she rarely gives the impression of being a derivative 
poet. 

There is a rare distinction of thought and style about 
this volume, and that high merit which belongs to a poet 
who knows English literature and the English language 
thoroughly. She plays no self-conscious tricks with the 
language, but like every good poet and prose writer, she 
contributes something personal, so that the very words 
she uses take on a shade of new meaning. In a great 
many ways Miss Reese is unique in contemporary litera- 
ture; she writes as if, like Mary Russell Mitford, she 
lived in an old village and knew only staple and long- 
lasting things, as if she knew the same peope and lived 
in the same house all her life; she can write of common 
things, like love and death, and spring and autumn, with- 
out a touch of the common-place, and with an emotion 
that has that intensity and lastingness that seems rare and 
strange in a country where life is hurried and the tradi- 
tion of moving and changing a legacy from the founders 
of the country. Of all living American poets she can 
write of lost youch and lost dreams as if they were really 
lost, and not as if they were things that by to-morrow 
could be replaced by something just as good. 

Mary M. Coium. 


Social Politics 


Social Politics in the United States, by Fred E. Haynes. 
Beston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


M& HAYNES is a professor in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Concerning the intent of this book 
he declares in his preface: “Studies begun in the nineties 

. convinced the writer thet social and economic fac- 
tors had played a much more important part in our poli- 
tics than was realized. These factors explained the origin 
of minor parties and gradually were bringing about a 
socialization of our politics. A comprehensive survey of 
the principal parties, organizations, and movements in- 
volved . . . has been the underlying motive.” 

From this statement the reader may infer what Pro- 
fessor Haynes means by the phrase “social politics,” It is 
the conception of politics as infiuenced by “social and 
economic factors.” That this conception should be re- 
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garded as a discovery even so long ago as the nineties 
has its implications for the state of political science in 
American academies. That it should be presented as the 
sole organizing hypothesis of a book on politics published 
in 1924 helps to explain much in the national mind 
that would be otherwise unintelligible. However, even 
belated mercies—particularly intellectual mercies—are 
mercies still, and one turns hopefully to a text which 
promises to use so conservative, so fertile and so illuminat- 
ing a governing concept. One is led to expect an exposi- 
tion of the continuous play of “social and economic fac- 
tors” upon the behavior of parties, politicians, and govern- 
ment in the United States, and a tracing of the changes 
in attitude, habit and sentiment which the play effected 
and effects. One is completely disappointed. Professor 
Haynes repeats to his readers in a chapter devoted to this 
preface the well known dectrines that the Constitution 
was the outcome, prevailingly, of considerations of prop- 
erty, that the frontier and the development of labor or- 
ganizations and social workers’ activities influenced the 
course of parties, legislation and government; but he does 
not, however, show these “factors” in operation. Instead 
he sets down superficial and unrelated narratives of these 
movements and activities which he calls “Utopian Social- 
ism,” “Marxian Socialism,” “The Labor Movement,” 
“The Single Tax,” “Nationalism,” (economic, based on 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward), “Third Parties,” 
“The Progressive Movement,” “The Socialist Party,” 
“The Nonpartizan League,” and so on to the last con- 
temporary organizations of farmers and of workers and 
the agricultural bloc in Congress; and he declares each of 
them to be the effects of “social and economic factors.” 
But he does not demonstrate that they are, nor how they 
are. You have either to take this professor’s word for 
it, as his classes must, or go elsewhere for this essential 
enlightenment, which alone can justify his book. “Parties, 
organizations and movements” are surveyed, all too com-- 
prehensively. ‘The “process of socialization,” whatever 
that may be, in which they are said to be “involved” is 
named, but is otherwise conspicuous by its absence. 


H. M. K. 


The Index for Volume XL. which was completed with 
our issue No. 520, has been printed separately. It will § 
be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a card directed to The 


New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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Contributors 


Mary Austin has just completed her book, The Land of 
Journeys’ Ending. She expects soon to return to New 
Mexico. 

| Murray E. KING, an editorial and. news writer, has been 
connected with the farmer-labor movement since 1917. 

Morris R. COHEN has written on legal topics for the 
American Law Review, the Harvard Law Review and 
other periodicals. 

CLIVE BELL, English critic of art and literature, is the au- 
thor of Poems, Since Cézanne, etc. 

Joun Maynarp Keynes, British economist, is the author 
of A Revision of the Treaty, Monetary Reform, etc. 

Gustav SCHWENNING worked for several years with the 
Y. M. C. A. on the Bowery in New York. 


Mary M. Cotum contributes frequently to leading maga- 
zines. 
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ATHENS—lIts History and Coinage before the Per- 
sian Invasion. 


By C. T. Seltman 


In this book Mr. Seltman reveals some of the su- 
preme value which ancient coins have as a comment- 
ary upon the life, history, and religion of Athens. 

In his preface he quotes a statement made less than 
twenty years ago, “It is a curious and somewhat dis- 
heartening fact that, in spite of the comparatively 
large amount of literary evidence availavle, the early 
history of the Attic coinage presents more uncertain- 
ties than are to be found in almost any other series.” 
Mr. Seltman clears most of those obscurities. 


Price $14.50 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL—An Essay. 
By H. Butterfield 


Here is an attempt to find some relation between 
historical novels and history treated as a study, with 
an estimate of the novel as a work of resurrection, 
and its peculiar virtue as a gateway to the past. 


Price $2.00 


GRADUATED PROBLEM PAPERS 
By R. M. Wright 


This collection of Problem Papers is an anthology 
and not an original work. Most of the questions have 
been gathered from various College Scholarship pa- 
pers and the work is primarily intended for Scholar- 
ship candidates. 

A certain number of questions have been included 
in each paper which are little more than straightfor- 
ward applications of well-known mathematical prin- 
ciples and methods; but there will also be found a 
sufficient number of problems to test the powers of 
those with first-class ability. 

Price $1.90 


THE EARTH—Its Origin, History and Physical Con- 
stitution. 


By Harold Jeffreys 


This book discusses the major problems of geology, 
namely the physical constitutions of the earth, the 
causes of mountain formation, the nature of isostasy, 
and the variation of latitude, and also exhibits their 
interrelations. 


Price $5.50 








For sale by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, American Agents 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Prairie Avenue and 25th Street, Chicago. 


Huntington Chambers, Copley Sq., Boston 





350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
330 South Harwood Street, Dallas 
17 Houston Street, Atlanta. 























-—————DEBATE on PROHIBITION! 


CLARENCE REV. JOHN HAYNES 
DARROW cers HOLMES 
(Against) (For) 
Chairman, Hon. Royal 8. Copeland 


Sunday, December 14, 3 P. M. 
Manhattan Opera House, 34th St., W. of 8th Ave. 


Tickets $1.19, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75. Box seats $3.30 
On sale at the office of or direct by mall from 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City (Lengacre 10434-4447) 
N. B.—Out-of-towners —- 2 printed stenographic report of 
this debate should send us thelr names. 














M HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET, A.B., B.SC. 


Professor of Philosophy, City College of New York 


“PHILOSOPHY IN PRESENT DAY LIFE” 


COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 


SIX LECTURES 
Thursday Evenings, me 18, Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29 
at 8: 


Course Ticket, $3.50, can be secured at the office of the 
Community Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission 85c. 








Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag 


v, deal for Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. Used by shoppers, 
students, mechanics, nurses, business or professional 
men. 

A Lasting and Useful Gift 
| 95 Sizes 15x10x6. Colors, brown’ or black. This wonderful 
e value will be sent by insured parcel post anywhere in 
C.0.p, the U. S. Pay only $1.95 when bag arrives. If not 
Sen satisfied money back on request. 


no money LINCOLN TRUNK CO., 574 Wash. St., boston, Mass. 














“Men are troubled more by their beliefs about things 
than by the things themselves.” —(Old Stoic Proverb.) 


The Negro population is shifting, the race problem in the 
United States, already overcharged and bristling with destructive 
emotions, is changing fronts. Fortunately, the taboo has been 
broken on the frank and dispassionate discussion of these ques- 
tions which bear upon the most sensitive spot of American dem- 
ocracy. Slowly but certainly these Americans, North and South, 
are learning that facts about the Negro and race relations carry 
their own light and are more comfortable to entertain than the 
myths imposed upon them by a dead past. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
(Published by the National Urban League) 


offers for the student of race, the writer and lecturer, the Negro, 
the average American, each month a congress of minds on these 
many-sided questions rarely equalled. It brings to each discus- 
sion the weight of competent authorities of all races and a 


Department of Research. 
. * = e 

Eighty libraries subscribed to it in its first year; fifty-three col- 

leges use it in class work. 
. * > > 

Evidence of uniqueness is at hand in the December issue in the 

discussions of “The Historical Basis of Negro Citizenship,” by 

Charles H. Wesley; “The Negro and Christianity,” by Artbur A. 

Schomberg; “The Population Problems,” by Arthur E. King: a 

“Critique of Negro Journalism,” by Eugene F. Gordon; “The Spirit- 

ual Significance of Inter-racial Justice,’ by i Hollingsworth Wooa. 


René Maran, winner of the French Goncourt Prize, 1922, called 
“the Flaubert of the Jungie,.” writes on Anatole France. Paul 
Robeson talks about the plays of Eugene O'Neill. 

USE THIS FORM 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 


127 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


cence for }$1-50 for one year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY. 
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45th St., W. of B’way “ . ” 
staticiall “nsetimeets Pp R I C a ae ggg Is the Human Race Worth Working | For? 
& Laurence Stallings Thurs, & Sat, 2:30 Sunday Afternoon, November 30, 2:30 o’Clock 
“Real and Ringing and Fiercely as Town Hall, 118 West 43rd Street 
Good-Humored.” ‘ G L O R Y Tickets on sale at Rand School, 7 East 15th St., and box office 
—Robert Littell, New Republic . $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
‘ READ PUBLISHED DEBATES! THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
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LET’S CROSS WORDS 


| | AVING been reliably informed that intelligent people are at the moment casting aside their other 

worries in favor of cross-word puzzles, The New Republic wishes to test the strength of this 
movement among its readers by publishing its own puzzle. While our effort may appear amateurish 
to the vetcran fan, omitting as it does the “tomb of an Egyptian King” and all the French pronouns, 
we hope the inclusion of “Roman God” and an obsolete form of the adverb “how” will give it some- 
thing of a professional air. No one acquainted w:th this paper should fear to attempt the solution of 
our puzzle. In devising it, the guiding idea was to use only words familiar to our constant readers; 
which accounts for the large number of eleven letter ones. But our idea was not always possible of 
attainment. In one case it was discovered the English language contained just one word of the re- 
quisite number of letters, beginning with ¢, ending with e, and having a in sixth place. Such conces- 
sions will be remarked by the diligent solver. 


Should this feature become popular with our readers, perhaps we may invite you to make your 
own New Republic cross-word puzzles, offering appropriate prizes for the best. Meantime we will give 
absolutely FREE to everyone who sends in the correct solution of the puzzle appearing here, a copy of 
any one of the following books, 1F the solution is accompanied by an order for a year’s subscription and 
a remittance of $5.00. Java Head, by Joseph Hergesheimer; Hunger, Knut Hamsun; Taras Bulba, 
Nicolai Gogol; Thais, by Anatole France; Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll; Sons and Lovers, 
D. H. Lawrence; Ralph Herne, by W. H. Hudson; 4 Hero of Our Time, by Lermontov. 


VI 


VERTICAL 12.—A business term used in in con- HORIZONTAL 
nection with “getter.” 
1.—Mitigation. 3.—“Never say dye, say ——.” 1.—Pacification. 
2—What printers often do to type. 15.—What the election was. 8.—An island reached by ferryboat. 


J 
PUVMAVOMONMORMINVU VIIA 


3.—Emotion inspired by N. R. Editor 


4—Favorite word of Hermione, the 
N. R. and Clive Bell. 


5.—A Greek letter used by fraternities. 


6—Part of the New Republic’s name 
in an ancient language. 


7.—How one approaches a synthetic 
cocktail. 


16.—Prunus spinosa. 
19.—Three magic letters. 


21.—First name of the man-in-the- 
street. 

25.—Roman God. 

°6.—Obsolete for how—requires large 


dictionary. 
27.—An association of teachers. 
28.—Nothing. 
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9.—Something akin to bumor 


10.—Contributor to the New 
and other magazines 


11.—Act of setting apart. 
14.—Hebrew exclamation 
15.—Fe 


(pop ) 
fo-fum 


Republic 


17.—Where the sap-bucket came from. 


18.—Once a prominent statesman 


20.—Exclamation of frequent use 


Giving someone or thing the 


23.—Abbr.: a solid section of the U. 8S 

°24.—Huge, like the symbol of the Re- 
publican Party. 

29.—A continent in the Western Hemit- 


shere. 
30.—Simply singular. 
31.—Contraction of in 
32.—Affluently. 
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To the New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York: 


Attached is my solution of your 


puzzle (which I hope is right); 
also $5.00. Please send me _ this 
book . 


and enter my subscription. 
Name 
Address 


In full 
11-2 
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“The Big Thing Has Been Done. 
There Is Nothing Like It’ ..... 
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The Book of the Century 


C[uzse Eventrut YEARS 
tells what has happened 
in the years of this century, 
where the world stands to- 
day, materially and spiritu- 
ally, and attempts to fore- 
cast the future. It asks and 
answers the question: “‘Is 
white civilization a broken 
thing?’’ Eighty of the poe contemporary 
minds have told what has happened in every 
field of endeavor; art, science, literature, 
world politics. H. G. Wells, Freud, Luden- 
dorff, Mme. Curie, Sir Oliver Lodge, Phili 

Snowden, Henry Seidel Canby, Charles M. 
Schwab and Wellington Koo are among the 
contributors. 


What the Critics Say 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘For range of 
theme, vividness of presentation and direct- 
ness of appeal to all sorts of readers this work 
can look back to no parallel in literature.”’ 
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Burton Rascoe in the New York World says: 
“The story of the conquest of disease, the 
annihilation of time and — the saving and 
prolongation of human life, the biological 
and chemical inquiries, and discoveries as to 
the riddle of existence is beautiful and inspir- 
ing, romantic and reassuring.”’ 


The London Morning Post says: ‘‘No work of 
this same size has ever appeared with such an 
imposing list of contributors.”’ 


Wilbur Cortez Abbot in The Bookman says: 
‘There has not yet appeared a work which is 
so informing, so stimulating, and so enter- 
taining as this survey of the century in which, 
for good and ill, we play our part in history."’ 


“THesE EVENTFUL YEARS” will make the 
ideal Christmas Gift. 
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The book comes in two volumes of 700 pages 

each, profusely illustrated. If your bookstore 

¢ hasn't them in stock (most of the better book- 

a> stores have), we will gladly send them to you 
¢ C.O.D. for $11.50. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 
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PORTLAND 


The dialogue and 
the action have 
the rapid gait of 
a dashing bur- 
lesque. 


OREGONIAN 
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ST, LOUIS 
Mr. Neilson has 
»-.. done the 
sharpest bit of 
political satire 
in years. 


GLOBE- 
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CHICAGO 


Mr. Neilson pos- 
sesses a rare gift 
—that of view- 
ing a_ situation 


personally. 
AMERICAN 
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of praise from coast to cc 
FRANCIS NEILSON’S 


SATIRICAL FANTASY 


THE 
SIN- 
EATER’S 
HALLOW- 
E’EN 


Folklore, diplo- 


macy and humor 
woven into a mas- 
terly drama. 


$1.50 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 


New York 
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A laugh on every 
page. 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York 





Julian Husxley’s 


OF A BIOLOGIST 


Important studies on such subjects as Progress, 
Biological and Human; Sex Biology and Sex Psy- 
chology, and The Present Relation between Science 


J. Arthur Thomson (Author of The Outline of Science) says 
“It is a brilliant book of serious purpose, and with 
a happy style and it is by a maker of new biological 
knowledge, who is also a scholar and a poet.” 
Dean Inge stated: 
“The definition of religion given by Mr. Huxley 
is one of the best with which I am acquainted.” 


Space, Time, Motion 
By Professor A. V. VASILIEV 
With an Introduction by Bertrand Russell. 
“A very interesting, scholarly introductioa to the 
general theory of relativity.”—Morris R. Cohen, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at City College of New York. 
At your bookshop $2.50 each. 
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A startling bit of 
sheer audacity, 
which is deli- 
ciously and irre- 
sistibly clever 
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ters are sharply 
distinguished one 
from another, 
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bly individual 
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